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HAS EMERSON A FUTURE? 


Emerson in the history of religion was a guest of honor who 
reached a party at the moment when its members were dispersing. 
His arrival evoked a brief sensation—on.the doorstep, as it were— 
but did not finally reconstitute the party. In the confusion of dis- 
persal the leading guest found himself for a moment without a 
shelter or a destination. This is a tiny parable to the considera- 
tion of which my thoughts were recalled by the perusal of Mr. 
Carpenter’s scholarly little monograph entitled Emerson and Asia.* 

The book is a modest, brief, well-planned, and useful summary 
of Emerson’s Oriental readings: it is a compilation of facts, and 
the sources are the Journals and the Works. Two chapters are 
allotted to the Neo-Platonists. We may feel a moment’s surprise 
that the Neo-Platonists should be classed with Asiatics, but Asian 
teaching in their day found a house in Egypt and a tongue in 
Greek. The author defends himself in his introduction for not 
treating his Oriental materials in an Orientally intangible way. 
To my mind his conduct is wiser than his scruple; he should feel 
as little remorse for not handling mysticism mystically as the 
Oxford Dictionary feels for not giving a nebulous or cloudy defini- 
tion of nebula or cloud. The book of course neither accounts, nor 
hopes to account, for Emerson; Emerson is no more deducible 
from his readings than a silkworm is deducible from a mulberry- 
leaf. Yet lovers of silk will never be indifferent to mulberry-leaves. 
Mr. Carpenter thinks that the very interesting, because very inapt, 
term “ Over-Soul” is original with Emerson. It is quite worth 


1 Emerson and Asia. By Frederic Ives Carpenter. Harvard University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xiii + 282. $3.00. 
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noting that in the short index to this short book the name “ Eugene 
O’Neill ” appears flanked on either side by “ Omar Khayyam ” and 
the “ Oracles of Zoroaster.” 


I. 


What is Emerson’s claim upon the regard of humanity? Re- 
statement in a few words may be instructive even to his admirers. 

The association of omnipresence with divinity is an old idea. 
The association of divinity with worship is an idea still older. 
Emerson simply saw that, if divinity were omnipresent, the act of 
worship might be everlasting. The experience of God might be un- 
broken. The idea was striking; Emerson went much further; he 
converted the idea into a program. The experiment was aydacious 
—and successful. Emerson’s whole secret may be formulated thus: 
the successful practice of unbroken commerce with omnipresent 
deity. Or again, in more technical form: the combination of the 
broadest generality in the religious object with the highest particu- 
larity in the continuously varying forms which the object presents 
to the disciple. 

Men had dedicated themselves to God before his day. One class 
had referred every act to the divine approbation. Another had 
been professionally devout—-had dedicated their whole time to the 
accumulation of credits in the divine ledger. A few had found in 
God the object of living: to a few more He had constituted a 
ground for death. But the notion of an unbroken, spiritual com- 
merce which, using every object, should occupy every moment, was 
a novel thing. Here is a fact that sweeps all the literature and all 
the intelligence of Emerson, great and moving as these are, into 
abeyance: here is an addition to history, a new district of experi- 
ence, an augmentation of the sum of human possibilities. The 
soundness or unsoundness of the premises on which this principle 
and this obedience rest is a great matter; but even that greatness 
is small beside the fact that on any premise, sound or unsound, the 
result was achievable and was achieved. “ Tant pis pour le sens,” 
said Flaubert, when one of his beautifully modulated sentences was 
charged with defect of sense. If logic and Emerson fail to come to 
terms, the sufferer is logic. 

Two points demand brief notice before we turn to the religious 
influence of Emerson. His name, let me hasten to say, is secure; 
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he is certain of the due toll of inscriptions, invocations, appraise- 
ments, and obeisances—of that form of greeting from posterity 
which combines salutation with dismissal. The second point is 
that Emerson had two fames, and that the slighter fame has proved 
thus far the firmer, more abidingly dynamic, of the two. This last 
may be called his secular fame among thinkers. There is no other 
amateur to whom so many experts have been grateful. Emerson 
had the impertinence to say things about politics, economics, in- 
dustry, history, and art which the specialists in those fields were 
generous enough to borrow. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th edition) observes tranquilly 
in re Montaigne: “The most noteworthy handling of the subject 
in English is unquestionably Emerson’s in Representative Men.” 
Emerson, after eighty years, is the first voice in English, not on the 
Over-Soul, but on a French essayist—a fact visible to encyclo- 
paedias! No other man, perhaps even to-day, is so often cited by 
unaffiliated minds. The Gentiles have been more faithful than 
straying Israel. An audience of thinkers, as guarantors of per- 
petuity, has the marked advantage of being to a large degree an 
audience of spokesmen. What explains this vogue of the high- 
priest among the unconverted? Many people would admit that 
Emerson was the sanest of mystics because he was the soundest of 
thinkers, but does it occur to anybody that he was possibly the first 
of thinkers because he was the first of mystics? Does anybody 
broach the suggestion that the zenith might be the point from 
which all levels and all horizons might be most distinctly visible, 
that the airman might give help to the topographer ? 


II 

I turn now to the larger and nearer question of Emerson’s re- 
ligious influence and destiny. Liberal religion in Emerson’s day 
mounted to a crest from which, shortly after his day, it declined 
with a swiftness that was almost catastrophe. Emerson gained by 
the ascent, and furthered the ascent; he lost by the fall which he 
could not halt, which indeed, on one side, he was destined indirectly 
and unwillingly to further. It is a strange and profoundly sad- 
dening fact that, in the liberal field, Emerson’s peculiar tilth 
and glebe, faith and worship could hardly be more dim and faint 
to-day if their exemplar and evangelist had never lived. The cause 
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of this shall be explored a little later. Let it suffice here to say 
that Emerson came at the best time possible for a brief, bright 
ripening of his influence and fame, at the worst time possible for 
the carrying forward and establishment of these happy prospects. 
He lost his hold, not through any failure in himself, and less 
through any defection or estrangement of his audience than through 
what we might call.its bodily removal, as if a man speaking from 
shore to listeners on a ship were to find his speech cut short by the 
unmooring and departure of the vessel. The world was adrift from 
its religious anchorage. 

There are times when, comparing the fleetingness of Emerson’s © 
religious influence with the length and the lustre of the trail left 
by such partial prophets as Fox and Swedenborg, we are con- 
founded by the stupidity of Time. We must remember, however, 
that the carriage of fame, like other carryings, is mainly a question 
of transports. These transports in religion are doctrines, organiza- 
tions, rituals, sacraments, programs. Emerson rejected all these 
things, as clogs and hindrances to the commerce of the impassioned 
soul with vital deity. His fame was a foundling to be laid on any- 
body’s doorstep. By providence or by luck in one of its happy 
mimicries of providence the door at which the bantling was laid 
was the door of Unitarianism. That generous body constituted 
itself forthwith the curator of that fame and spiritual efficiency 
in which it very justly saw the fruit of its own teaching and the 
seed of its own honor. In the wardship of Emerson’s fame, it 
might well have seemed that it had found its own security. A 
Unitarianism anxious for its own future might have been quieted 
by the word spoken to the affrighted Roman boatman “ Caesarem 
vehis, et fortunam ejus.” 

The partnership was more helpful in its beginnings than later, 
and tended rather to exalt than to elucidate the seer. Emerson has 
often been seen through a blur of worship. Louisa Alcott as a tiny 
girl laid violets on his doorstep, and when in the Rose in Bloom 
she made Emerson almost the matchmaker between two virtuous 
young nobodies, she was still in the same uncomprehending sin- 
cerity strewing violets before his door. Unitarians in general saw 
much more, but even they tended sometimes to treat Emerson as 
a jeweler who should give back to them their own thoughts re-set 
in the pearl and gold of his incomparable diction. They saw the 
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unrivaled specimen: they scarcely discerned the new species. 
Emerson, be it remembered; was not their founder or chief; nobody 
either within or without their body was responsible for Emerson 
per se, for Emerson in toto. Disciples take en masse: customers— 
even reverent customers—pick and choose. In Emerson the re- 
ligious liberals took and left; and these takings and leavings 
tended to convert the seer into an image, an enlarged and glorified 
reflection, of themselves. 


III 


Unitarianism was the product of many influences the most 
powerful of which in the mid-nineteenth century was probably 
Emerson himself. Its tradition was liberal; it drew new fervor 
and new liberality from Emerson; that was-its high fortune. Its 
misfortune lay in the fact that it lost the fervor while it kept the 
liberality, and that liberality, in the absence of fervor, is deadly to 
religion. If, indeed, the ardor does not warm the liberality, the 
liberality will freeze the ardor. Put in homelier phrase, if the 
teeth do not break the walnut-shell, the walnut-shell will crack 
the teeth. Liberalism is a strain on the vital force of any cult— 
an ordeal which the Emersons, but not the Emersonians, can victor- 
iously and profitably meet. Unitarianism under Emersonian 
stimulus met it for a time; when that stimulus withdrew, it was 
enfeebled by its own breadth. In July a man may sleep delight- 
fully with his light tent open to all the winds of heaven; he is rash 
or doomed who repeats the fond experiment in December. 

Religions begin by concentration and particularity, by concen- 
trating regard on particular objects, acts, men, deities. Liberalism 
arrives to broaden the field of sanctities; religion, finally, sees and 
uses good everywhere, in ancient foreign cult and in new-born 
scientific theory, in the instinct of a child and in the profundities 
of intuition. But hospitality, the sanest of virtues, may end by 
turning the house into a thoroughfare—in which case the essence 
of religion is lost for host and guest alike. God, we are told (even 
by our Quaker Whittiers) is contemporaneous, and the temptation 
supervenes to look for him between the covers of the latest periodi- 
cal. The professors of liberal religion in our day are nothing 
better than shoppers in contemporary literature and philosophy— 
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shoppers who do not buy.?, New tokens, new embodiments, of God 
may breed in a faith a hunger for novelty which, in the dearth of 
other resources, may find satisfaction at last in the consumption of 
its own tissue. 

When religion is everywhere, it is nowhere in particular, and the 
people for whom maples are burning bushes are rarely found upon 
their knees before maples. I say rarely, because Emersons are born 
and reared on this irreverent or superstitious planet. They are 
few, and their influence cannot always halt the movements of the 
age toward secularity and paganism. In such ages the effect of 
making religion coextensive with secularity is to make secularity 
co-essential with religion. Emerson’s fate was to encounter such 
an age, and he is for the moment all but forgotten in the walks of 
his disciples. They are now insensible to his fervor, and they prac- 
tise his liberality to no purpose. 


IV 


So much for Emerson and the present-day liberal. Has he fared 
better at the hands of orthodox believers? Sixty years ago Emerson 
and liberal religion, though not quite together, were alike in their 
distance from slow-pacing orthodoxy. In the time interval, the tor- 
toise has almost overtaken the hare, but curiously enough, without 
the smallest profit either to Emerson or to liberal religion. In a 
latter-day gospel by Harry Emerson Fosdick called Christianity and 
Progress I could not find a single reference to Emerson. Theism in 
its straits might turn for aid in his direction, but it dreads that 
life-boat more than the filling ship. It is actually probable that 
to-day Emerson’s mere name is known to fewer Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians than sixty years ago. At that time the writer 
almost outshone the heretic, and Emerson on the arm of Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne found access to many hearths which he could 
never have approached on the arm of Channing or of Parker. That 
chaperonage is scarcely now available, and national pride no longer 
fosters the kind of interest, which, to take a nearer example, the 
undevout and unpatriotic Ibsen evokes in the patriotic and devout 
Norwegian. 


? An exception to this rule is the band of so-called Unitarian Humanists. 
who flourish under the courageous leadership of John H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis. 
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There remains a third and still more interesting question. 
What is Emerson’s footing with the independent non-sectarian 
religious thinker? James Harvey Robinson’s Religion in Whither 
Mankind (1928) mentions Emerson just once, casually, in a 
review of names. Shall we dismiss Mr. Robinson as a cold philo- 
sopher? What, then, does the man of whom Matthew Arnold 
wrote “A voice oracular hath peal’d to-day,” signify to reverent 
and elevated spirits of our time, such as Maurice Maeterlinck 
and George Santayana? Maeterlinck, in a twenty-two page 
early essay in which the name of Emerson occurs just five times, 
abounds in a lyric eloquence which the reader rather inhales than 
digests. At the end he has told us little, has made us feel that 
he valued the Emersonian method more than. its results, that, in 
short, he preferred the observatory to the firmament. The high- 
souled Santayana is cool, is niggardly, to Emerson. He begins a 
brief article with emphasis on what we may call the high emana- 
tions from the person of the seer. The emanations, of course, not 
being transferable to print, are not transferable to posterity, and 
exempt posterity, to that extent, from the necessity of veneration. 
He has some admirable ‘criticism of Emerson’s logic (why did he 


not add some criticism of Emerson’s eyebrows?) and seems finally 
to dismiss the seer as a sublime aberration. Aberrations are least 


forgivable when they presume to put on sublimity. 

Mr. Paul Elmer More and Dr. Irving Babbitt are distinguished 
among the literary critics of our time by a rare constancy—im- 
plying, in their case, a rare fortitude—in the preaching of a high 
and grave morality. Toward Emerson Dr. Babbitt is not unkind 
and Mr. More is not uncordial ; but both look upon him, as it were, 
“with one auspicious and one dropping eye,” classing him, like 
Santayana, as a divine prodigal to whom one brings a sparing and 
a wary veneration. Mr. More makes Emerson’s “ facile optimism ” 
responsible for Christian Science. He also makes Arnold’s “ dis- 
interested endeavor ” responsible in part, through Walter Pater, for 
the debasement of Oscar Wilde. Perhaps the second genealogy 
may serve as scholium to the first. 


Vv 


Everywhere the signs seem inauspicious, but these signs do not 
exhaust the horoscope. The neglect into which Emerson has fallen 
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is of another quality than the Lethe in which other saintly and 
prophetic leaders are immersed. Wise men to whom he is tem- 
porarily useless suspect that Emerson and the world have not cast 
their final reckoning together. He is the book that is not so much 
put up as put down—the suspended task to which in leisurely and 
thoughtful hours return is possible. We do not yet dare to say 
whether it is yesterday or to-morrow that sleeps beneath the block 
of unhewn quartz in Concord. The force of Emerson’s life and 
gospel remains unexhausted, since the world did not stop to hear 
his preaching to the end, and the force of the human instinct to 
which that preaching appealed is unexpended and is inexhaustible. 
Both are patient, and the future is extensive. Who shall say that 
they will not rejoin each other? 

The rendezvous may be distant; the logical interval, the logical 
barrier, between ourselves and Emerson is not to be lightly over- 
leapt. But the fitting comment on Emerson’s want of logic is 
Lincoln’s on the alleged drunkenness of Grant (send his whisky 
to the other generals). Sobriety is admirable, but one prefers— 
Appomattox. One could wish that Emerson had been logical— 
and that logicians had led equally happy and elevated lives. When 
Emerson has said his utmost, the logical difficulties remain; but 
when logic has said its utmost, Emerson remains: and Emerson 
is the larger remainder of the two. After all, intelligence does not 
subvert religion; the besiegers never win until the garrison is 
treacherous. The case of present-day science against religion is 
hardly stronger than the pre-scientific case of logic against Christi- 
anity, and if religion was capable of age-long survival under the 
second, a believer might contend that it was capable of revival 
under the first. The world, which loves and hates religion by 
turns, in and after Emerson’s day, had had a surfeit of religion; 
and its respect {or logic was merely the politic veil of its reviving 
appetite for worldliness and pagan secularity. That movement will 
run its course; its decline is no less certain than its advent: man- 
kind may return to Emerson, like Peer Gynt after his vain 
wanderings to the irremovable and unimpatient Solveig. 


VI 


In the Emersonian philosophy the instinct for fact or reason 
finds three chief stumbling-blocks, the obedience to instinct, the 
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favorable view of life, and the infinitude and immanence of deity. 
The first of these is really unimportant. When Emerson says: 
“Follow your instincts,” the indiscretion, the audacity, is merely 
phrasal; and the whole context is a gloss and emendation for that 
phrase. “ Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string.” 
The “iron” is conclusive. We are to follow our instincts (the 
higher instincts) through pain and difficulty. Self-indulgence 
can find no harborage for its cushion or its goblet here. The Emer- 
sonian phrase may be incautious, but I doubt if in the Emersonian 
text it ever served as spur or cloak to license. Carve Fay ce que 
vouldras over the arched portal of a minster, and the inscription 
would corrupt the mind of nobody. Epicures, passing in the street, 
do not glance upward. : 

Emerson’s optimism is exasperating to our pessimism, but we 
must remember that Emerson’s knowledge of evil would almost 
have qualified another man for pessimism, and that the ground for 
pessimism itself is scarcely either logical or scientific. It is curious 
that Emerson’s psychic altitude never suggests to the critics at what 
we may call sea-level what physical altitude so instantly and power- 
fully suggests—the possibility of a wider and clearer outlook. 
Drenched with rain, you cannot repress your anger at the man who 
proclaims that the sky is all sunshine and azure; it never occurs to 
you that his standing-ground may be above the clouds. 

The question of theism offers undoubtedly a more serious prob- 
lem. Discussion within my limits is impossible, but it may be 
noted that the theistic ideal underwent in Emerson’s hands a 
harder test than any to which science or logic could subject it— 
the ordeal of lifelong experiment. William James in the Varieties 
of Religion Experience declares that Emerson never makes it quite 
clear whether his God is an order or a being, whether it should be 
called infinite benevolence or—simply—infinite benefit. If this 
were true, one side of this double possibility would span more than 
half the interval between Emerson and current thought. Science, 
moreover, has been successively both theistic and non-theistic (i. e. 
agnostic), and, if it now leans away from Emerson, we must re- 
member that, in relation to time, space, and matter, it has lately 
added to its other demonstrated powers a noticeable power of self- 
reversal. When science locks a door in the face of protesting ortho- 
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doxy or theism, the place in which it drops the key is not the 
cistern but its own pocket. 


Vil 


The last thing to be said is that Emerson is not a notion; he is a 
fact. Emerson is history; he is there in the unchanging record, as 
indelible as Runnymede, as inexpugnable as Gibraltar. Let us re- 
state in a single terse word his originality: to put (in practice as 
in theory) the whole weight and worth of the universe at its best 
behind each object and behind each moment of experience. The 
premise may be real or illusory. If real, the signal fact in the 
history of our race has been its capacity in one man to appropriate 
this reality. If illusory, one is still half moved to say that the 
signal fact in the history of our race has been its power to originate 
this illusion. Illusion or reality, it represents the highest yield of 
life. 

Most persons now feel that the facts are against Emerson. But 
science itself in our day is oddly busy at the task of removing the 
virility, the old-time pugnacity, from the word “ fact.” Fact is 
the reflection of the object in the subject; blur the object, blur the 
subject, approximate or knead together object and subject, and fact, 
like atom, tends swiftly to lose its granular and contumacious 
quality. Knowledge becomes an occasion for experience, an inlet 
to experience, and its virtue is not the virtue of a transcript but an 
application. But it is just here that the hope in Emerson, the 
hope for Emerson, revives. Emerson means for us pre-eminently 
an enlargement of the possibilities of man’s experience; the inex- 
tinguishable thirst of the race for what is larger and deeper in the 
psychic life cannot finally ignore him. He has achieved the unfore- 
seen, the unimagined; the impossible is humbled in his presence; 
and the race will come back to him as the supplanted heir comes 
back to search in a neglected cabinet for the lost title-deed to a 
disputed fortune. 


O. W. FrrKi1ns 


University of Minnesota 


NOTES ON POR’S HANS PFAALL 


NOTES ON POE’S HANS PFAALL 


1. In his notes on The Unparalleled Adventure of One Hans 
Pfaall* Poe mentions among other: stories dealing with a trip to 
the moon a tale from the American Quarterly Review of March, 
1828, entitled A Voyage to the Moon.? It has not been pointed 
out, I believe, that Poe apparently relied on the earlier story for 
some of the materials which he used in his own. In both stories 
the obstacle of rarefied air is overcome by means of a machine for 
the condensation of air; * similar lists of articles are taken on the 
trip; * the ascent is started somewhat surreptitiously at night; ° 
and the balloon passes through a point at which the attraction of 
the moon becomes greater than the attraction of the earth so that 
in both stories the balloon undergoes at this point a bouleverse- 
ment.® But the most significant detail which the two possess in 
common is that of the employment, as a means of overcoming re- 
sistance to aerial travel, of a metal, spoken of in the earlier story 
as lunariwum* and described by Poe as a particular metallic sub- 
stance or semi-metal.® Poe’s metal is one of the materials for 
making the gas in the balloon, whereas lunarium, being lighter 
than air, itself had lifting power. 


2. The astronomical information contained in Hans Pfaal Pro- 
fessor Woodberry attributes to “ Herschel’s popular treatise, then 
first published in America.”® He refers, of course, not to Sir 
William Herschel, but to his son Sir John F. W. Herschel, who in 
1834 published A Treatise on Astronomy. Poe made little effort 
to conceal this indebtedness to his source, as he mentioned his use 
of it for Hans Pfaall in The Literati.” But an exhibit of the 


1 The Complete Works of Edgar Allen Poe, ed. James A. Harrison, New 
York, 1902, 11, 42-43—hereafter referred to as “ Poe.” 

2 American Quarterly Review, 111, 61-88. The story is here attributed 
to “ Joseph Atterley,” whom Mr. Hervey Allen identifies with Professor 
George Tucker of the University of Virginia (Israfel, 1, 175). 

* AQR., 111, 71; Poe, 1, 53, 65, 75. * AQR., 111, 74; Poe, II, 94. 

*AQR., 71-72; Poe, m1, 55. * AOQR., m1, 71. 

5 AQR., 11, 72; Poe, 1, 55-56. 8 Poe, I, 52. 

® George E. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1885, p. 83. 

1° Poe, xv, 127 f. 
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extent of his borrowings from Herschel will throw interesting light 
on Poe’s methods of working with his sources. That the poet had 
copied and paraphrased at great length in his Conchologist’s First 
Book has long been known;* but a comparison of Hans Pfaall 
with Herschel shows that he also indulged extensively in copying 
and paraphrasing in his use of Herschel in the present instance. 
There are some ten or a dozen paragraphs which are plainly trace- 
able to Herschel’s work. I give here in parallel columns the pas- 
sages that exhibit the closest approximations, putting in italics 


matter that is carried over without change. 


Treatise 


Lastly, the greatest extent of the 
earth’s surface which has ever been 
seen at once by man, was that ex- 
posed to the view of MM. Biot and 
Gay-Lussac, in their celebrated ae- 
ronautic expedition to the enormous 
height of 25,000 feet, ... the con- 
vex surface of a spherical segment 
is to the whole surface of the sphere 
to which it belongs as the versed 
sine or thickness of the segment is 
to the diameter of the sphere; and 
further, that this thickness, in the 
case we are considering, is almost 
exactly equal to the perpendicular 
elevation of the point of sight above 
the surface. The proportion, there- 
fore, of the visible area, in this 
case, to the whole earth’s surface, 
is that of five miles to 8000, or 1 
to 1600.7? 

When we ascend to any very con- 
siderable elevation above the surface 
of the earth.... The barometer. 

From its indications we learn, 
that when we have ascended to the 
height of 1000 feet, we have left 


Woodberry, 109 f. 


Hans Pfaall 


The greatest height ever reached by 
man was that of 25,000 feet, at- 
tained in the aeronautic expedition 
of Messieurs Gay-Lussac and Biot.** 

The convex surface of any seg- 
ment of a sphere is, to the entire 
surface of the sphere itself, as the 
versed sine of the segment to the 
diameter of the sphere. Now, in 
my case, the versed sine—that is 
to say, the thickness of the segment 
beneath me—was about equal to my 
elevation, or the elevation of the 
point of sight above the surface. “As 
five miles, then, to eight thousand,” 
would express the proportion of the 
earth’s area seen by me. In other 
words, I beheld as much as @ sia- 
teen-hundredth part of the whole 
surface of the globe.** 


The next point to be regarded was 
one of far greater importance. From 
indications afforded by the barom- 
eter, we find that, in ascensions 
from the surface of the earth we 
have, at the height of 1000 feet, 


127. F. W. Herschel, A Treatise on Astronomy, Philadelphia, 1834, 


pp. 27-28. 
13 Poe, 11, 63. 


14 Ibid., 11, 68-69. 


Treatise 


below us about one thirtieth of the 
whole mass of the atmosphere:— 
that at 10,600 feet of perpendicular 
elevation . . we have ascended 
through about one third; and at 
18,000 feet (which is nearly that 
of Cotopaxi) through one half the 
material, or, at least, the ponder- 
able body of air incumbent on the 
earth’s surface ... the ponderable 
quantity of air surmounted, would 
be by no means in proportion to the 
additional height ascended, but in a 
constantly decreasing ratio. An easy 
calculation, however, fownded on our 
experimental knowledge of _ the 
properties of air, and the mechani- 
cal laws which regulate its dilation 
and compression, is sufficient to 
show that, at an altitude above the 
surface of the earth not exceeding 
the hundreth part of its diameter, 
the tenuity, or rarefaction, of the 
air must be so excessive, that not 
only animal life could not subsist, 
or combustion be maintained in it, 
but that the most delicate means 
we possess of ascertaining the exist- 
ence of any air at all would fail to 
afford the slightest perceptible indi- 
cations of its presence.*® 


From such observations it results 
that the mean or average distance 
of the centre of the moon from that 
of the earth is 59.9443 of the earth’s 


15 Herschel, 28-29. 
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Hans Pfaall 

left below us about one-thirtieth 
of the entire mass of atmospheric 
air; that at 10,600 we have ascend- 
ed through nearly one-third; and 
that at 18,000 which is not far 
from the elevation of Cotopawi, we 
have surmounted one-half the mate- 
rial, or, at all events, one-half the 
ponderable, body of air incumbent 
upon our globe. It is also calcu- 
lated, that at an altitude not ea- 
ceeding the hundredth part of the 
earth’s diameter—that is, not ex- 
ceeding eighty miles—the rarefac- 
tion would be so excessive that ani- 
mal life could in no manner be sus- 
tained, and moreover, that the most 
delicate means we possess of ascer- 
taining the presence of the atmos- 
phere would be inadequate to assure 
us of its existence. But I did not 
fail to perceive that these latter 
calculations are founded altogether 
on our experimental knowledge of 
the properties of air, and the me- 
chanical laws regulating its dila- 
tion and compression, in what may 
be called, comparatively speaking, 
the immediate vicinity of the earth 

But, in point of fact, an ascen- 
sion being made to any given alti- 
tude, the ponderable quantity of air 
surmounted in any farther ascen- 
sion is by no means in proportion 
to the additional height ascended 
(as may be plainly seen from what 
has been stated before), but in a 
ratio constantly decreasing.*® 

Now, the mean or average inter- 
val betwen the centres of the two 
planets is 59.9643 of. the earth’s 

equatorial radii, or only about 237, 


16 Poe, 11, 62-63. 
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Treatise 
equatorial radii, or about 237,000 
miles. ... 

Now, when this is done, it is 
found that, neglecting certain small 
(though very perceptible) devia- 
tions (of which a satisfactory ac- 
count will hereafter be rendered), 
the form of the apparent orbit, like 
that of the sun, is elliptic, but con- 
siderably more eccentric, the eccen- 
tricity amounting to 0.05484 of the 
mean distance, or the major semi- 
axis of the ellipse, and the earth’s 
centre being situated in its focus. 

... The points of the orbit at 
which the moon is nearest to, and 
farthest from, the earth, are called 
respectively its perigee and apogee, 
and the line joining them and the 
earth the line of apsides.?* 
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Besides these closer parallels there are others involving approxi- 
mation in idea with occasional verbal identity, as in Poe’s com- 


Hans Pfaall 
000 miles. I say the mean or aver- 
age interval, but it must be borne 
in mind, that the form of the 
moon’s orbit being an ellipse of ec- 
centricity amounting to no less than 
0.05484 of the major semi-axis of 
the ellipse itself, and the earth’s 
centre being situated in its focus, 
if I could, in any manner, contrive 
to meet the moon in its perigee, the 
above-mentioned distance would be 
materially diminished.'* 


ments on the existence of a limit to the atmosphere of the earth,’° 
the conception of the air as stratified,?° the volcanic character of 
the lunar mountains," lunar weather,?? the attraction of comets 


to the sun,”* and the zodiacal light.** 


3. Miss Margaret Alterton ** has shown that for the 1840 ver- 
sion of Hans Pfaall Poe ultimately derived his materials from an 


article by John Jerome Schroeter published in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London. Poe refers, indeed, 


17 Herschel, 203-205. 
18 Poe, 11, 61. 
19 Herschel, 29-30; Poe, u, 63. 


in this connection to the eighty-second volume of the Transactions. 


2° Herschel, 29; Poe, 11, 65. 
*1 Herschel, 218; Poe, 11, 95. 
22 Herschel, 218-219; Poe, rm, 100. 


23 Herschel, 290-291, 293-294; Poe, m, 63-64. 


24 Herschel, 380; Poe, 11, 64-65. 


25 Margaret Alterton, “Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory,” Univ. of Iowa 


Studies, 11, no. 3, pp. 133-138, 


But this material was also at hand in Rees’s Cyclopedia®® (where 
reference is also made to the T'’ransactions); and there is one 
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passage in Rees’s Cyclopedia which Poe quotes with but slight modi- 
fication that I cannot find in the Transactions. I refer to the 
following passages attributed by Poe, respectively, to Hevelius, 


Cassini, and Schroeter. 


Cyclopedia 

Hevelius writes, that he has sev- 
eral times found, in skies perfectly 
clear, when even stars of the sixth 
and seventh magnitude were con- 
spicuous, that, at the same altitude 
of the moon, and the same elonga- 
tion from the earth, and with one 
and the same excellent telescope, 
the moon and its maculae do not 
appear equally lucid, clear and per- 
spicuous, at all times; but are much 
brighter, purer, and more distinct, 
at one time than another. From 
the circumstances of the observa- 
tion, it is evident the reason of this 
phenomenon is not either in our air, 
in the tube, in the moon, or in the 
spectator’s eye; but it must be 
looked for in something ewisting 
about the moon. 

Cassini frequently observed Sat- 
urn, Jupiter, and the fixed stars, 
when hid by the moon, near her 
limb, whether the illumined or dark 
one, to have their circular figure 
changed into an oval one, and in 
other occultations he found no alter- 
ation of figure at all. In like man- 
ner, the sun and moon rising and 
setting in a vaporous horizon, do 
not appear circular, but elliptical. 

Hence, . . . there is a dense mat- 
ter encompassing the moon, where- 


Hans Pfaall 


Hevelius writes, that he has sev- 
eral times found, in skies perfectly 
clear, when even stars of the sixth 
and seventh magnitude were con- 
spicuous, that, at the same altitude 
of the moon, and the same elonga- 
tion from the earth, and with one 
and the same eacellent telescope, 
the moon and its maculae did not 
appear equally lucid at all times. 
From the circumstances of the ob- 
servation, it is evident that the 
cause of this phenomenon is not 
either in our air, in the tube, in 
the moon, or in the eye of the spec- 
tator, but must be looked for in 
something (an atmosphere?) ewist- 
ing about the moon. 

Cassini frequently observed Sat- 
urn, Jupiter, and the fixed stars, 
when, approaching the moon to oc- 
cultation, to have their circular 
figure changed into an oval one; 
and, in other occultations, he found 
no alteration of figure at all. 
Hence it might be supposed, that 
at some times, and not at others, 
there is a dense matter encompass- 
ing the moon wherein the rays of 
the stars are refracted.** 


26 Abraham Rees, The Cyclopedia or Universal Dictionary of Arts and 


Sciences, and Literature, London, 1819, xxIv. The passages I have quoted 
from this work, the pages of which are not numbered, occur under the 
heading “ Moon, Nature and Furniture of the.” 


27 Poe, 11, 96-97. 
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Cyclopedia 
in the rays, emitted from the stars, 
are refracted; and that, at other 
times; when there is no change of 
figure, this matter is wanting. 

Mr. Schroeter, of Lilienthal, in 
the duchy of Bremen, has endeav- 
oured to establish the existence of 
an atmosphere from the following 
observations. 1. He observed the 
moon when two days and a half 
old, in the evening soon after sun- 
set, before the dark part was vis- 
ible, and continued to observe it 
till it became visible. The two 
cusps appeared tapering in a very 
sharp, faint prolongation, each ex- 
hibiting its farthest extremity 
faintly illuminated by the solar 
rays, before any part of the dark 
hemisphere was visible. Soon after, 
the whole dark limb appeared illu- 
minated. This prolongation of the 
cusps beyond the semicircle, he 
thinks, must arise from the refrac- 
tion of the sun’s rays by the moon’s 
atmosphere. He computes also the 
height of the atmosphere, which 
refracts light enough into its dark 
hemisphere to produce a twilight, 
more luminous than the light re- 
flected from the earth when the 
moon is about 32° from the new, 
to be 1356 Paris feet; and that the 
greatest height capable of refract- 
ing the solar rays is 5376 feet. 2. 
At an occultation of Jupiter’s sat- 
ellites, the third disappeared, after 
having been about 1’’ or 2’ of time 
indistinct; the fourth became in- 
discernible near the limb; this was 
not observed of the other two. 
Phil. Trans, vol. Ixxxii. pt. 2. art. 16. 


28 Poe, 11, 96. 


Hans Pfaall 


But, in addition to what I have 
already urged in regard to Encke’s 
comet and the zodiacal light, I had 
been strengthened in my opinion by 
certain observations of Mr. Schroe- 
ter, of Lilienthal. He observed the 
moon when two days and a half 
old, in the evening soon after sun- 
set, before the dark part was vis- 
ible, and continued to watch it until 
it became visible. The two cusps 
appeared tapering in a very sharp 
faint prolongation, each exhibiting 
its farthest extremity faintly, il- 
luminated by the solar rays, before 
any part of the dark hemisphere 
was visible. Soon afterward, the 
whole dark limb became illuminated. 
This prolongation of the cusps be- 
yond the semicircle, I thought, must 
have arisen from the refraction of 
the sun’s rays by the moon’s at- 
mosphere. I computed, also, the 
height of the atmosphere (which 
could refract light enough into its 
dark hemisphere to produce a twi- 
light more luminous than the light 
reflected from the earth when the 
moon is about 32° from the new) 
to be 1356 Paris feet; in this view, 
I supposed the greatest height ca- 
pable of refracting the solar ray, 
to be 5376 feet. My ideas on this 
topic had also received confirmation 
by a passage in the eighty-second 
volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, in which it is stated, that, 
at an occultation of Jupiter’s sat- 
ellites, the third disapeared after 
having been about 1” or 2” of 
time indistinct, and the fourth be- 
came indiscernible near the limb.?* 


‘ 
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If the passage concerning Hevelius and Cassini does not appear in 
the T’ransactions, it would appear that Poe went directly to Rees’s 
Cyclopedia for this matter rather than to the Transactions. That 
he had access to Rees’s Cyclopedia is further established by his 
inclusion in his “ Unpublished Notes” ®*® for Eureka and Hans 
Pfaall of a further paragraph from the same account in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, beginning “The moon sometimes disappears.” Alto- 
gether Poe borrowed about eight pages of his story from the works 
cited herein. 


MerepitH Posty 
Uniwersity of Texas 


AN AUTHOR FOR PLUTO FURENS 


In 1669, a play was published at Amsterdam, called Pluto Furens 
& Vinctus; or, The Raging Devil Bound. A Modern Farse. Per 
Philocomicum.:. Professor Allardyce Nicoll lists it as a play by 
an unknown author.* It was unacted and unactable. But many 
people probably knew who Philocomicum was. Later this obscure 
author was forgotten. The only clue remaining was the signature, 
“C. F.,” at the end of the dedication, and no writer could be found 
to fit the initials. Fresh information now makes it possible to 
identify the author of Pluto Furens. Keble’s Reports gives an 
account of a case tried before the Court of King’s Bench on May 
18, 1669, entitled “The King against Fitton and Car. Slander,” 
as follows: 


On information against them for writing, printing, and publishing a 
libelous narrative and play called Pluto furens of the Lord Gerrard; Car 
was agreed to be guilty of all the play: and the evidence against Fitton 
was onely that two or three copies were found in his chamber, which per 
Curiam is no publication without discoursing it, or delivery of it, and he 
was acquitted.* 


Unless there was a serious miscarriage of justice, a man named 
Carr wrote the play. The problem of finding the right Carr is sim- 
plified by the mention of Lord Gerard. Even a casual glance at the 


*° Tbid., XVI, 351-352 and 347. 

1TI have used the copy in Widener Library, at Harvard. 

* Restoration Drama, 2nd ed., p. 349. 

Keble’s Reports,” English Reports, Full Reprint, vol. 84, p. 315. 
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play will support the judgment of the Court that Pluto Furens is 
“of the Lord Gerrard,” though whether it is libelous remains an 
open question. Pluto, in the play, bears a marked resemblance to 
Lord Charles Gerard of Brandon, particularly in his love for shady 
litigation. In order that this identification may be doubly sure, 
Pluto is made to say, 


Why I myself will swear, who swears more? ... Yea and there is 
Instrument an excellent swearer; you know how diligent he was to get 
and suborn swearers in wronged M Fitton’s Cause.‘ 


This is an obvious reference to the celebrated lawsuit by which Lord 
Gerard dispossessed his cousin, Alexander Fitton, of the estate of 
Gawsworth, in Cheshire, by the novel means of producing one 
Granger, who admitted forging Fitton’s title to the estate.® 
Furthermore, Pluto’s efforts to ruin honest Coffo-Philo correspond 
very closely to Lord Gerard’s treatment of a certain William Carr. 

In December, 1667, Lord Gerard was in command of the King’s 
Guards. William Carr, formerly a clerk employed as a paymaster 
to the Guards but then in King’s Bench Prison, prepared a petition 
to Parliament accusing Lord Gerard of concealing the deaths of 
troopers so that he could continue to draw their pay, and of other 
peculations amounting to £2000 per annum.® The petition leaked 
into print before formal presentation. Lord Gerard claimed a 
breach of privilege. Carr was summoned before the House of 
Lords, fined a thousand pounds, and sentenced to three appearances 
in the pillory and imprisonment in the Fleet at the King’s 
pleasure.” In the play, Pluto rejects Proserpine’s suggestion that - 


* Pluto Furens, p. 7. 

5 D.N.B., articles on Lord Gerard and Alexander Fitton. 

°D.N.B., art. on Gerard; Pepys, Diary, Dec. 19, 1667; and English 
Reports, Full Reprint, vol. 84, p. 207. 

7“ The House taking Notice of a scandalous printed Paper, published in 
the name of William Carr, Gentleman, a Prisoner in the King’s Bench 
Prison, against the Lord Gerard of Brandon, a Peer of this Realm: It is 
ordered .. . that the Marshal of the Prison shall bring the said Carr 
before this House.” 16 Dec. 1667. Lord’s Journals, XII, 171. See also 
pp. 172, 174, 176. Pepys comments on Dec. 19: “Here I hear now the 
House of Lords, with great severity if not tyranny have proceeded against 
poor Carr, who only erred in the manner of presenting his petition against 
my Lord Gerard, it being first printed before it was presented, which was, 
it seems, by Colonel Sands’s going into the country, into whose hands he 
had put it.” 
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they go to Turkey, when Magna Carta hampers their English 
operations, because “the Grand Seignior, if a General do but cheat 
him in his muster-roll, sends him a Bow-String.” ® 

In February, 1667/8, Carr was indicted by Lord Gerard, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for running from his colours contrary to 
Statute 3 Henry 8, cap. 5. The court all agreed that he was no 
soldier and hence could not be guilty of desertion.® In the play, 
Practice, acting as prosecutor for Pluto, says, 


Coffo-Philo stands here Indicted for that he being no Soldier, nor in Pay, 
nor in Roll departed from his Colours against the Statute Anni Tertio Hen. 
8, cap. 5. We will prove him guilty of that Statute; no matter for his being 
in the Roll, or being no Soldier, or not in pay: To prove this, his Highness 
swears, and Instrument and many others.*® 


On the same day three more indictments against Carr, instigated 
by Lord Gerard, were quashed by the same Court. Keble’s Reports 
gives the following account: 


Coleman [Barrister for Carr] moved to quash an indictment for taking 
50 li. of one Corbet illicite & decept’ by color of a present to the Lady 
Gerrard for admission of him as cornet into the King’s Guards, whereas she 
never received anything. 2. for detaining 5 li. on pretence of arms, and 
admission of a souldier, and per curiam both were quasht nisi, and another 
of like nature, being but a matter of private debate.** 


5 Pluto Furens, p. 21. The charge of falsifying muster-rolls was the 
main point of William Carr’s petition to Parliament. 

® English Reports, Full Reprint, vol. 84, p. 207; and Pepys, Diary, Feb. 
7, 1667/8: “There is a great triall between my Lord Gerard and Carr 
today, who is indicted for his life at the King’s Bench, for running from 
his colours; but all do say that my Lord Gerard, though he designs to 
ruin this man, will get nothing by it.” 

10 Pluto Furens, p. 10. 

11 English Reports, Full Reprint, vol. 84, p. 210. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 8, 
1667/8, has another long note on Carr and Lord Gerard: “The great talk 
is Carr’s coming off in all his trials, to the disgrace of my Lord Gerard, 
to that degree, and the ripping up of so many notorious rogueries and 
cheats of my Lord’s, that my Lord it is thought will be ruined; and above 
all, do show the madness of the House of Commons who rejected the 
petition of this poor man by a combination of a few in the House and 
much more the base proceedings, just the epitome of all our publick 
managements in this age, of the House of Lords, that ordered him to stand 
in the pillory for those very things, without hearing and examining, what 
hath now, by the seeking of my Lord Gerard himself, cleared himself of, 
in open Court, to the gaining himself the pity of all the world, and shame 
for ever to my Lord Gerard.” 
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In the play it is insinuated that Lady Gerard received the fifty 
pounds and gave no preferment in return. Capt. Flutter says to 
Proserpine, 


Then Madam, let me speak too; for I gave 50 L. besides riding six months 

for nothing, and yet paid for my preheminencies, profits and priviledges. 
Belt, Hooses, and Feathers, and Arms to the Adjutant. Give me but my 
50 L and I will say such a prayer, which I will leave in charge to my 
posterity; it shall be but short, these 3 or 4 words, from being under the 
command of Pluto and his Emissaries, Goodness Defend us.'* 


Carr had prepared his petition to Parliament over his own name 
with disastrous results. In his second attack on Lord Gerard he 
was more careful, and Pluto Furens is elaborately anonymous. 
“C. F.” probably stands for Coffo-Philo, once spelled Coffo-Filo.** 
This hypothesis is strengthened by a speech from the play: 


Here is your biack Bill of Fare in writing, signed and examined by 
Alex. Fitton, Carr, and Percival Hart, but transcribed by Coffo-Philo.'* 


“C. F.” stands equally well for Carr-Fitton, which would argue 
that Fitton actually shared the original responsibility for the play, 
and that Coffo-Philo is intended as a composite. The fact that 
Coffo-Philo resembles Carr much more than Fitton, and Fitton’s 
acquittal in the trial, both show that, whatever support he received 
from Fitton, William Carr actually wrote the play. 

Pluto Furens would be a very dull play without its setting; but 
regarded as a protest against Lord Gerard’s abuse of aristocratic 
privilege in his relations with William Carr, it takes on a certain 
historical interest. Thus the reestablishment of Lord Gerard as 
the object of its attack, and of William Carr as its author, restores 
to Pluto Furens an interest considerably superior to its intrinsic 
merit. 


Harrison Gray Pratt, JR. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TEXTUAL ERRORS IN THE FURNESS VARIORUM 


As regards textual integrity the Furness Variorum has been 
considered impeccable. No reviewer or critic, besides the present 
writer, seems ever to have gone to the trouble to compare the Fur- 
ness text with the Folio. Shortly after the Variorum Julius 


12 Pluto Furens, p.11. ** Pluto Furens, p. 6. ** Pluto Furens, p. 22. 
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Caesar was published, I reviewed that noble volume in the Dial 
(Chicago, July 16, 1913), and pointed out—on the basis of a com- 
parison with Lee’s facsimile—at least twenty-five errors in spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation in the text. That these were really 
errors and not variations in the texts of different Folios may be 
inferred from the fact that Dr. Furness entered no defence of 
his text, even though the matter was noticed in the New York 
Times Book Review. Since then I have collated several others of 
the Variorum volumes with the facsimile and have noted the errata 
listed herewith. 


The Tempest.—t, ii, 39: saw st (saw’st)*—86: os (of- error, due to 
long s)—217: dulneffe (dulnesse)—261: fitting (sitting)—315: sor 
(for)—430: busineffe (businesse)—543: resift (resist)—1. i, 50: most 
(moft)—213: sell (fell) —-300: fit (sit)—-78: saster (faster)—111: leffer 
(lesser)—is (if)—1II, iii, 7: rest (reft)—127: mudded. (mudded. Ezit.). 


I may point out here that in the recently published Faber and 
Gwyer facsimile of the Folio (edited by Professor J. Dover Wilson) 
there is no colon after the word “sacke” (111. ii, 14, folio 11, 
column b) and no apostrophe in the word “ py’de” (111. ii, 66, 
folio 12, column a). 


Cymbeline.—1, i, 10: 2. Gent. (2 Gent.)—ii, 112: nay, let (Nay let)— 
114: os (of)— iii, 32: fo (so)—iv, 7: fpake (spake)—11: senfelesse 
(Senselesse)—23: Madame (Madam)—-48: Highneffe (Highnesse)—v, 59: 
os (of)—vi, 18: Yea, (Yea)—47: stupefie (stupifie)—100: Ladies. 
(Ladies) —vii, 61: Madam, (Madam) — 84: choose (choofe) — 148: 
Cossers (Coffers)—198: ’mong’st (’mongst)—241]: is (if)—1. ii, 9: 
left, (left:)—27: inclofed (inclosed)—54: Swist (Swift)—iii, 3: losse 
(lofse)—36: so (fo)—38: Maiesty (Maiefty)—62: must (muft)—64: 
goodneffe (goodnesse)—166: Last (Laft)—iv, 26: of (os)—148: one of 
(one) —156: fure (sure)—210: Chaste (Chaste,)—111. i, 24: Ancestors 
(Anceftors)—40: strut (ftrut)—ii, 87: pastime (paftime)—42: claspe 
(clafpe)—63: first (firft)—74: slow: (slow:)—iii, 23: often (osten)— 
31: vnsledg’d (vnfledg’d)—61: Mnst (Must)—iv, 16: husbands (Hus- 
bands)—26: testimonies (Testimonies)—v, 155: Mistresse (Miftresse)— 
vi, 19: sor (for)—vii, 55: Comsort (Comfort)—57: I’d (I’ld)—viii, 6: 
against (againft)—Iv. ii, 44: say (say,)—157: foole (Foole)—194: sick- 
nesse (sickenesse)—260: years (yeares)—273: Brui. (Arui.)—284: Female 


1 The correct (i.¢., Folio) readings are enclosed within parentheses, 

*It appears that some earlier impressions of this volume contain the 
apostrophe in “ saw’st ”; my copy says “Tenth Edition ” on the title-page. 
Evidently successive printings have damaged the plates, 
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(female) —287: lasts; (lasts,)—300: so (fo)—393: curses (Curses)— 
476: thee: (thee: )—iii, 13: ensorce ...srom (enforce ... from)—iv, 9: 
Must (Muft)—22: Not (Nor)—v. iv, 17: sull (full) —153: sinde (finde)— 
211: good: (good:)—v, 79: sor (for)—159: fide (side)—211: Kitchen 
(Kitchin)—300: of (os) 510: kindred (Kindred)—516: Philharmonus 
(Philarmonus). 


Incidentally I may remark that the commentary on, and the 
textual notes to, Cymbeline are marred by many typographical 
errors. This applies also to the other volumes in the series. 


Othello.—t. ii, 90: Charmes (Charmes,)—iii, 181: susser’d (suffer’d)— 
364: be, (be.)—399: Trauerse (Trauerse.—Folios differ.) —11. i, 92: swell 
(fwell) —208: Oth. (Oth)—273: falt (salt)— ii, 243: Assign’d Affign’d)— 
262: before (before.)—273: Jago. (Iago)—111. iv, 44: moist, (moist)—94: 
startingly (startingly,—Folios vary.)—iv, 144: Tune (Tone—Folios vary.) 
—170: os (of)—172: much (much,)—1Iv. ii, 60: lippes, (lippes.)—121: 
But (Bnt—Folios vary.) —122: bed (bed:—Folios vary.) —136: bewhor’d 
(be whor’d—Folios vary.)—138: hearts (heart—Folios vary.)—142: 
whore: (whore—Folios vary.) —194: humour: (humour.—Folios vary.). 

The Winter’s Tale.—1t. i, 29: encounters (Encounters)—44: excufe 
(excuse)—108: request, (request)—ii, 298: Sometimes (sometime)—II. i, 
149: wished (wish’d)—1m. iii, 119: borne. (borne)—tIv. iv, 16: Custome 
(Cuftome)—181: Pol. (Po.)—649: together (together,)—731 Mistresse 
(Miftresse)—-743: Father (Father,)—891: ston’d (fton’d)—v. i, 100: 
Ghost (Ghoft)—132: forgot. (forgot) —212: Iffue (Issue)—ii, 94: Prin- 
ceffe (Princesse)— iii, 20: neere? (neere:—Folios vary.). 

King John.—t. i, 35: Chatillion (Chattillion) —131: kept (Kept.)—172: 
K (K.)—t. i, 38: y (yt)—119: Fro (Fré)—320: young (yong)—321: 
France . .. made, (France, . . . made)—553: Poyctiers, (Poyctiers)— 
Ti. i, 129: soule (soule.)—172: pencil (pencill)—261: fetter (setter)— 
iii, 18: kiffe (kisse)—iv, 29: found (sound) —32: kiffe (kisse)—67: filuer 
(siluer )—1Vv. ii, 141: sleepe, (sleepe)—78: fear’d (fear d—Folios vary.)— 
84: soule (foule)—235: sit (fit)—iii, 110: Hnb (Hnb.)—122: there 
(there.)—v. i, 68: glister (glifter)—vii, 47: much. (much,)—61: faile 
(saile). 

Macbeth (3d edition) .—1. iv, 61: leave, (leape——Folios vary. Faber and 
Gwyer’s facsimile, edited by Dr. J. D. Wilson, has a period after the word; 
Halliwell-Phillipps and Lee have a comma.)—v, 57: wound (Wound)— 
vii, 14: euen-handed (Faber and Gwyer’s facsimile has no hyphen.)— 
51: not, (There is no comma in Faber and Gwyer’s facsimile. )—1. ii, $1: 
hands (Hands)— iii, 64: Ayre (Ayre;)—81: stole (ftole)—-111. i, 20: pre- 
fence (presence)—137: it, (F. and G. facsimile has a period instead of a 
comma.)—iii, 24: hee (F and G facsimile reads “ hec ”)—1v, 69: osten 
(often) —v, 34: Wisedom (Wisedome)—vi, 12: sor (for)—50: thold 
(t hold) —56: (Exeunt)—Iv. i, 17: Wool (Wooll)—22: trouble, 
(F and G have a battered question mark instead of a comma.)—102: os 
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(of) —136: bound-brow (F and G facsimile has a period instead of a 
hyphen. )—182: besore (before)—ii, 62: must (muft)—iii, 40: Tyranny 
(Tyrrany)—102: Kings: (F and G has a period instead of a colon after 
“ Kings ”.)—iii, 265: sor (for)—v. i, 52: os (of)—ii, 26: loue: (F and 
G has no punctuation mark after “loue”.)—30: pester’'d (F and G 
reads “ pefter’d)—-iii, 27: enough: (F and G has a period after “ enough ”; 
Lee has an italic colon.)—32: Curses, (F and G has a period.)—60: 
flyefrom (flye from)—iv, 29: fpeculatiue (speculatiue)—6: Here (Heere) 
—v, 28: flaughterous (slaughterous)—viii, 46: arriu’d. (sic—F and G 
has no period.). 

Anthony and Cleopatra.t, ii, 145: againe. (F and G has no period.?) — 
155: must (muft)—iii, 30: heere. (heere,)—51l: greatest (greateft )— 
66: as (F and G =a)—104: best (beft)—iv, 36: fo (so) —72: thé (F 
and G = the)—93: stirres (ftirres)—v, 57: kist (kift)—1. i, 3: iust 
(iuft)—ii, 43: at, (F and G lacks comma.)—49: Caes. (F and G lacks 
period.)—199: straight (ftraight)—245: steeres- (fteeres)—-v, 48: free 
(sree)—134: hast (haft)—vi, 4: mine: (F and G = mine.)—vii, 69: 
them (F and G = hem)—79: dar’st (F and G=dar st)—124: Let’s (F 
and G = Let s)—144: the (F and G=he)—157: heare (F and G= 
heere a)—161: Hoa, Noble (F and G = HoaNoble)—11. i, 8: Ventidius 
(F and G= Ventidus)—19: too (F and G =to)*—10. ii, 29: selfe: 
(selfe:)— iii, 50: businesse (businesfe)—Maiestie? (F and G = Maiestie.) 
—v, 1l: so (F and G=fo)—vi, 86: afslict (afflict)—vii, 46: Ingrost 
(Ingroft)—53: Land, (F and G = Land)—101: with (F and G = wit a) 
—ix, 2: Ant. (F and G= Ant)—xi, 48: sustaine (suftaine)—xii, 13: 
Morne (F and G = Morn:)—xiii, 66: on, (F and G = on)-—152: Seale 
(F and G = Scale) —205: hast (Haft)—1v. ii, 18: feru’d (seru’d)—iv, 30: 
now? do (F and G = now do)—v, 6: reuolted, (No comma in F and G)— 
15: Sir, (No comma in F and G)—34: hoast, (F and G = hoast.) ‘— 
xii, 48: ’*twere— (No dash in F and G)—xiii, 12: pitteously. (No period 
in F and G)—xiv, 39: midd’st (F and G=midd st)—123: thee. (No 
period in F and G)—xiv, 165: sir, (No trace of a comma in F and G)— 
xv, 34: full-Fortun’d (No hyphen in F and G)—38: still (ftill)—64: 
trust (truft)—xv, 105: out. (F and G seems to read “ our ”)—v. i, 3: 
yeeld. (yeeld,)—11: best (beft)—47: must (muft)—90: still (ftill)— 
ii, 65: Octawia. (No period in F and G)—89: or (F and G = of)—92: not, 
(F and G = not.)—101: Ocean, (Ocean)—134: will, (F and G = will.)— 
149: pro ect (proiect)—167: Plate (F and G = Platc)—168: possest 
(F and G = posfest)—177: purchase (purchafe)—182: estates (eftates)— 


2TIf nothing is said to the contrary, it is to be understood that Lee 
and Furness are in agreement. 
%It is worthy of note that page 351 of the Folio in Faber and Gwyer’s 
facsimile differs from the corresponding page in Lee’s facsimile by nine 
uncorrected errors. 
*The punctuation of this line has troubled the editors; yet here is a 
copy of the Folio which punctuates it correctly. 
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195: Enuy. (F and G = Enuy)—231: thee (the)—269: stronger 
(ftronger)—342: done? (F and G = done)—383: Caesar: (F and G= 
Caesar.)—391: 2. Guard. (F and G=2 G@uard.). 

Love’s Labour’s Lost.—t. i, 160: necessitie (necefsitie)—204: srom 
(from)— ii, 56: os (of)—t1. i, 61: Os (Of)—213: mothers (Mothers)— 
259: sor (for)—111. i, 98: sollow (follow)—1v. ii, 170: os (of)—v. i, 85: 
afsection (affection)—132: fo (so)—ii, 734: sorward (forward)—923: 
sruitfull (fruitfull)—936: sooles (fooles)—939: Os (Of)—991: os (of). 

The collation of the remaining volumes may be left for the 
future. For the present, the, above is sufficient to caution the 
student not to accept the Furness text too implicitly and to consult 
more than one Folio when a delicate textual problem is at issue. 
At the same time I cannot refrain from expressing the wish that 
all extant copies of the First Folio were collated. 


New York, N. Y. SamMvuEt A. TANNENBAUM 


A NOTE ON A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS 


Probably I am not alone in having been struck by the offhand 
way in which Thomas Heywood, in his Yorkshire tragedy, A 
Woman Killed with Kindness, Act I, sc. i, introduces a wager on 


a contest between the hawks of Sir Charles Mountford and Sir 
Francis Acton, upon which important developments in the play 
are made to depend. The event of the contest is a quarrel between 
the knights and their henchmen, in which two of Sir Francis’s 
followers are slain. A twentieth-century audience might feel that 
this match was introduced for the mere purpose of furthering the 
plot. But if one knew that quarrels over hawking contests were 
common in the early seventeenth century, might not Heywood’s 
device seem less lugged in by the heels? 

In his Basilikon Doron. Or His Maiesties Instructions to his 
dearest Sonne Henry, the Prince (privately printed, Edinburgh, 
1599; published, Edinburgh and London, 1603),-James I offers 
the following advice: 

As for hawking I condemne it not, but I must praise it more sparingly 
{than hunting], because it neither resembleth the wars so neere as hunt- 
ing doth, in making a man hardie & skilfull riddin in all grounds: & 
is more vneertain & subject to mischances; & (which is worste of al) 


is ther through an extreame stirrer vp of passions. 
(Roxburghe rprt. of the 1599. ed., 1887, p. 145.) 
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James could not have had Heywood’s play in mind, for it was 
not performed until ca. 1603. And although he does not specify 
betting as a “stirrer vp of passions,” considering how generally 
Englishmen in the early seventeenth century indulged in betting on 
sports, we should probably not be far wrong in supposing that 
James had in mind such wagers, or at least some sort of competitive 
contests. In either case, contemporary audiences, if they were 
familiar with such practices in the field, doubtless did not feel 
that the fatal episode of the hawking match in A Woman Killed 
with Kindness was arbitrarily introduced merely to further the plot. 


W. Lee Ustick 


Goucher College 


SOURCES OF WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT’S THE ROYALL 
SLAVE 


William Cartwright’s name does not shine luminous on the 
roll of Caroline dramatists; but in his own day he had some claim 
upon renown as the author of a tragi-comedy entitled The Royall 
Slave. This play, prepared for the entertainment of Charles and 
his Queen upon the occasion of their visit to Oxford in August, 
1636, was elaborately produced—with music by Henry Lawes and 
scenic effects designed by Inigo Jones—amid much applause: was 
repeated in the next month for the benefit of the University and 
strangers; and in November, upon the Queen’s request, was acted 
again at Hampton Court by the professional players of the King’s 
company." The Royall Slave is interesting historically not only 
because it enjoyed the patronage of the Court but also because at 
least one of its scenes mirrors the ‘ Platonism ” which was fashion- 
able for a decade, and because as a whole it takes a not incon- 
spicuous place in a series of ‘oriental’ plays which amused the 
age.2 With these aspects the present paper has, however, no con- 


1 Editions of the play were printed at Oxford in 1639 and 1640, and 
it was included by Moseley in his collection of Cartwright’s Poems, London, 
1651. See pp. xix ff. of the Introduction to The Life and Poems of William 
Cartwright, edited by R. Cullis Goffin, Cambridge, 1918. Goffin quotes 
several contemporary encomiums which bear witness to the dramatist’s 
success in pleasing his audience. 

2T have for several years been engaged in a study of Turks, Moors, and 
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cern. Its aim is to identify the sources of Cartwright’s plot, which 
may be summarized as follows: 


Arsamnes, King of Persia, in compliance with an ancient custom which 
decrees that a conquest shall be celebrated by giving to one of the captives 
full powers of rule for three days and then putting him to death as a 
sacrificial victim, chooses from among his Ephesian prisoners the virtuous 
and philosophical Cratander. From the first moment of his reign the 
Royal Slave attracts the general admiration by his wisdom and probity; 
especially he succeeds in catching the attention of the Queen, Atossa. The 
jealous king and courtiers seek to divert and corrupt him by providing 
tempting pleasures; but these he stoically scorns, and farther demon- 
strates his uprightness by sternly checking the slaves who had been his 
companions in prison when they attempt to take advantage of the period 
of his rule for the free indulgence of their coarse lusts. Rising to still 
greater heights, he next refuses to trangress his oath of loyalty in order 
to aid his oppressed countrymen, the Ephesians. Meeting Atossa privately, 
he gives the extremest proof of his devotion to honor by confining his 
passion for her within the bounds of a strictly chaste Platonic love. She, 
moved by an equally pure affection, determines to save him from his 
appointed death. Accordingly she warns the ladies of the court that if 
they remain in the city they run the risk of falling victims to the violence 
of the unruly slaves, and suggests to them the wisdom of averting 2 
riot in which their husbands might be injured by withdrawal. The 
women accompany her readily to Arsamnes’ castle, which lies near by; 
and there Cratander, after he has apprehended some of the slaves who 
have entered into a conspiracy to assassinate him, joins them. The 
gates of the citadel are shut against the nobles who issue out in pursuit 
of their wives. When they clamor for admission, Atossa states her terms: 
they may enter when the King has agreed not only to preserve Cratander’s 
life but also to free Ephesus. Arsamnes capitulates to the Queen’s demand. 
Yet even after this, danger still threatens the Royal Slave. For the priest 
insists upon the necessity of a sacrifice; and the heroic captive, too proud 
and honorable to beg for life, is about to be immolated when an overcast 
sky and a shower of rain which extinguishes the altar fires give indubitable 
signs that it is the will of the gods that he should be spared. 


Readers of Massinger’s plays will recognize some similarities 
between this plot and that of The Bondman. Massinger’s hero, 
Marullo, is, like Cratander, a slave, though a slave only in name. 
Like Cratander he is enamoured of a noble lady, Cleora. In order 
that he may gain access to his beloved, the Bondman leads a revolt 
of the Syracusan slaves while their masters are absent at the wars. 


Persians in Elizabethan and Jacobean literature, and expect to publish 
soon the results of my researches in full. 
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When he has entered his mistress’ chamber, however, he chival- 
rously declares that he has no intention of taking advantage of 
her undefended state, but means, rather, to expend all his powers 
in protecting her from violence. Cleora, who is betrothed to 
another, cannot do more than give modest (though expressive) 
tokens of her gratitude upon hearing this virtuous declaration; 
but her heart is wholly won by Marullo’s generosity. Throughout 
this episode, as in corresponding scenes in The Royall Slave, the 
passions of the principal characters are strictly guided by a high 
and delicate sense of what is honorable. The dénouements of the 
two plays also are akin. When, after the return of the Syracusan 
lords, Marullo stands in danger of punishment as a leader of the 
slaves’ revolt, Cleora appears before the court to plead in behalf 
of the preserver of her reputation and safety, and is thus instru- 
mental, like Atossa, in obtaining a pardon for her lover. 

It seems likely, in view of these parallels, that Cartwright de- 
pended upon The Bondman for some suggestions, at least, as to 
the general management of his plot. He derived from a very dif- 
ferent source, however, the curious version of the ‘ king for a day’ 
theme from which the action of The Royall Slave springs. It is 
Dion Chrysostom who describes the ancient Persian custom of 
liberating a captive taken in the wars in order to exalt him to a 
brief kingship before his humiliation and death: 


Non animaduertisti Saccorum diem festii, quem Persae celebrant, quo 
tu nune exercitum ducere accinxisti? Et ille statim interrogauit, qualem 
nam diceret? volebat enim omnes res Persarum nosse. Accipiunt (inquit) 
vnum ex captiuis ad mortem, collocantque in regis thronum, & eundem 
illi dant vestitum, sinfitq; eum deliciari, & concubinis vti, illis regni 
diebus, & nemo illum vetat quicquam facere quae velit. Post haec autem 
exutii, virgisque caesum, suspendunt.’ 


This quotation is taken from a Latin translation which is printed 
in columns parallel to the Greek text in an edition of Dion pub- 
lished at Paris in 1604. The title page of the volume reads: 


8 This passage occurs in Dion’s De Regno; it is to be found on pp. 69-70 
of the edition mentioned below. Cf. the following speech of the gaoler 
Molops in the first scene of The Royall Slave: “... For you must know, 
that ’tis the custome of the Persian Kings after a Conquest, to take 
one of the Captives, and adorne him with all the Robes of Majesty, giving 
him all Priviledges for three full dayes, that hee may doe what hee will 
and then be certainly led to death.” 
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AIQNOS TOT XPTZOZTOMOT AOTOI II. DIONIS CHRYSOSTOMI 
ORATIONES LXXX. Cum vetustis Codd. MSS. Reg. Bibliothecae sedulo 
collatae, eorumque ope ab innumeris mendis liberatae, restitutae, auctae. 
Photii excerptis, Synesiiq. censura illustratae. Ex interpretatione Thomae 
Nageorgi, accurate recognita, recentata, & emendata Fed. Morelli Prof. 
Reg. opera. Cum Is. Casauboni Diatriba, & eiusdem Morelli Scholiis, 
Animaduersionibus & Coniectaneis. .. . 


It seems altogether likely, in view of the date and the impor- 
tance of this edition, that it would have been known and accessible 
to the young Oxonian. 

WaRNER G. RICE 

University of Michigan 


GUILLAUME’S PILGRIM AND THE HOUS OF FAME 


A revolving tower and a guide half-bird half-human can no 
longer (since years have brought a_ sensitiveness-perhaps-un- 
natural to ‘originals and analogues’) be found together on the 
same page without comment; particularly when that page illu- 
strates what seems to be a traditional illumination in the manu- 
scripts of a poem from which Chaucer translated his A B C,—the 


Pélerinage de la vie humaine of Guillaume de Deguilleville. When 
the ‘ queynte hous’ of this older dream-allegory is discovered to be 
part of the temptation of Worldly Gladness, where Satan plays for ° 
fortunes with the victims enticed by the bird-human-being, who 
after advice and questions picks up the frightened author for an 
aerial journey, it seems worth while to look more carefully at this 
tour flotant, unwattled though it be. ' 

The first of the two accompanying illustrations is taken from 
British Museum MS. Tiberius A vii (f. 76v), Lydgate’s trans- 
lation of Guillaume’s poem.* This is late and Lydgate has an 
unlucky reputation, but he has in this case less added than ampli- 
fied ; * the picture itself, both in subject and treatment, like most of 


1Tib. A. vii; XV century, according to Miss Locock’s introduction in 
EETS., ex. ser. 92, p. Ixviii*. It is illustrated with colored drawings. 

2V. introd. xiii* of the HETS. edition of Lydgate’s Pilgrimage, ex. ser. 
77, 83, 92. A list of the illustrations in Tib. A vii is given on p. lxviii* ; 
it adds some illustrations, but includes the traditional ones; 5, 12, 13, 
16, 17, 18, 22, 25, 26, 31, 35 et al. occur in B. Nat. MSS. 829, 377 and 
1138. 


“ 
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Lydgate’s translation of Guillaume’s Pélerinage. MS. Cotton Tiberius A vii, f. 76 verso. 
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the others in even this late manuscript, appears to be a traditional 
one in the series with which the manuscripts of Guillaume’s second 
recension are illustrated.* It occurs at about the same point in 
Bibliothéque Nationale MSS. f. fr. 829, 377 and 1138. As such 
it has come down into the printed edition (Vérard, 1511) from 
which the second cut is taken. On f. 109° of B. Nat. MS. 1138 the 
pilgrim and a bird with a man’s face stand by a square tower with 
twelve windows from which, and from the top, come red flames. 
Flames issue from five windows and the top of the round tower 
of B. Nat. MS. 829, f. exv. There are more openings in the 
square tower of B. Nat. MS. 377, f. 90Y, and the pilgrim is faced 
by a birdlike monster with beak, feathers, claws and tail. Chaucer’s 
House of Fame was queynteliche y-wrought ’; ‘ evermo, so swift as 
thought, This queynte hous aboute wente, That never-mo hit stille 
stente’; a great noise came from it; ‘ And eek this hous hath of 
entrees As fele as leves ben on trees (1945) ; ‘ And on the roof men 
may yit seen A thousand holes, and wel mo’, ‘hit is founded to 
endure Whyl that it list to Aventure’ (1981); ‘And hit was 
shapen lvk a cage’ (1985) ; from its windows, ‘ encresing ever-mo 
As fyr is wont to quikke and go’ (2077) come the ‘ wenged 
wondres’ which have been engendered by the lying ‘ shipmen and 
pilgrymes’ and others who fill it, including a group devoted to 
‘love tydings’ in one corner (2143). The pilgrim in the Vérard 


* For lists and classifications of MSS. see HETS. 77, lxiii*, and Stiirz- 
inger’s Roxburghe Club (1893) edition of B. Nat. 1818, pp. ix-xi. MSS. 
Bibl. Nat. 1818, 1577, 12462, 1645, B. Mus. Add. 25594, all XIV century, 
and B. Mus. Add. 22937, Harley 4399, XV century, and the Lyons edition 
(Nourry) of 1504, are all of the first recension, which has its own fairly 
constant series (some of which are reproduced in Stiirzinger’s edition, 
Roxb. Club 1893) but this recension does not include that illustration in 
which we are most interested. The same is true of the English prose 
version in Bodleian MS. Laud 740. The reason for this lies in Deguille- 
ville’s expansion of the passage in his later version, and may be seen 
by comparing the second redaction with a literal translation of the 
first—the Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the Manhode, edited by William Aldis 
Wright (from MS. Camb. Univ. Ff. 5. 30, ca. 1430) for the Roxburghe Club 
(1869). MSS. Bibl. Nat. 829, 377, and 1138, B. Mus. Tib. A. vii, and the 
Vérard 1511 edition all have substantially the same tradition. Corpus 
Christi College (Oxford) no. 237 has no illuminations; the Pepys copy 
(MS. 2258, Magd. Coll. Camb.) is a condensed version with XVII century 
colored drawings. 
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text * sees, as one of the perils of the sea of this world, ‘une tour 
sauuage Laquelle estoit toute quarree Et de tous costez fenestree 
De fenestraiges tous tournez A ronds poincts et tout compassee 
Par chascun hors fumee yssoit . . . Et estoit celle tour flotant Sur 
la mer et soy retournant Une fois ce de hault tout ius Lautre 
fois ce dessoubz dessus’. The pilgrim hears the sound of viol and 
song and ‘grant revel’ and finds out from the bird-woman 
(‘ Esbatement mondain ’, who ‘ tiens les gens si occuppez Quilz en 
oblient leur createur’) that the tower has been built by Satan, who 
therein ‘en feu gist ... Fait tous fumer et embraser Ceulz qui 
deluy veulent jouer’, and where he makes these covetous and 
deceived folk play themselves to destruction. Lydgate’s transla- 
tion is substantially the same; the ‘Tour ... squar . . . hadde 
Rounde ffenestrallys Percyd thorgh, vp-on the wallys’ (21483 ff.) ; 
Wordely Gladnesse (half-man, half-bird, ‘ wynged merveyllously ’, 
21507) tells him that here Satan ‘maketh folkys amerous’ (illu- 
strated in Tib. A vii with a man and woman embracing, and two 
playing at dice), and makes them have ‘solace In worldly Ioyé’; 
‘The folkys wych ... brenne in thys ffyr’ are those that ‘ brenne 
. . » Worldly goodys .. . To encressyn and to wynne, Great tresour 
to multeplye . . . flowynge and ebbynge in thys se, Som tyme with 
gret prosperyte Somwhyle, whan the tourn doth varye, The world 
they fynde to hem contrarye; Al goth to wrak; they may not 
chese’; yet though they lose, ‘ And fynde ffortune in nowncerteyn, 
Yet they wylle hem awntre ageyn’ (21590). Thus have many 
been deceived. 

The pilgrim who sees these wonders is informed of their signifi- 
cance by a bird-man or bird-woman ‘Qui grans ungles crochuz 
avoit ’, pictured sometimes in the Vérard cut, sometimes as a flying 
figure, the pilgrim on its back, its legs winged with bright gold 
feathers (so in Laud 740, f. 113), or rudely drawn, more bird than 
man, carrying the pilgrim over the sea (Harley 4399, f. 77", first 
recension, XV century, in French), sometimes as more man than 
bird, but with feathered feet and with the pilgrim on his shoulders 


‘Le pelerinage de thomme nouuellmét imprime a paris . . . mil cing 
cens et onze... Pour anthoine verard ... , feuillet Ixxxvi verso and 
Ixxxvii recto (signatcres p ii and p iii). This is Guillaume’s second 
recension. I quote from Vérard rather than the manuscripts because it 
is more accessible. 
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(MSS. Bibl. Nat. 1577, f. 78", French, first recension; Bibl. Nat. 
1645, f. 88%, French, first recension; Bibl. Nat. 1818, f. 104r, 
French, first recension ; all XIV century). 

Set this task of enticement by Satan, and as fuii of advice and 
information as the more celebrated garrulous golden eagle who 
was given ‘ expres commaundment’ by Jove to ‘ do ese’ to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Worldly Gladness is a far less trustworthy guide. Though, 
as the eagle answers Chaucer’s request for information about this 
house such as he had never seen in ‘al his age’ with ‘. . . there- 
for I dwelle Ne shalt thou never cunne ginne To come into hit 
without my aid’ (2001 ff.) and ‘ with this worde he, right anoon 
Hente me up bitwene his toon’ (2027), so also the pilgrim asks 
Worldly Gladness about the ‘tour tournant’, is told ‘C est ung 
ieu qu il trouua pieca Et qua moy fort recommanda Afin que ien 
fisse iouer Ceulx que ie verroie cy passer Essayer il le te fauldra 
Et feray que saprochera’ (Vérard f. lxxxvii), and ‘. . . soudaine- 
met Vers moy sa queue retourna Et dun de ses piedz magrapa 
. Par le bras me tira ius...” (Vérard f. lxxxvii verso). 

Poetic inspiration had not yet come to need for its genesis a 
study of fourteenth century illumination of the French school, but 
such a romance as this could have furnished much material for 
transmutation,—with its discourses on facts and theories philo- 
sophical, moral and natural, by beings part human, part animal, 
part Abstraction, of gold wings and ingenious conversation, with 
its familiar vision framework, its pageant-like processions and 
revolving towers filled with shipmen and pilgrims (Laud 740, f. 
114; Lyf of the Manhode, Wright’s Roxb. Club edit., p. 83) ; 
Fortune and her wheel, half ugly and half beautiful, with a long 
speech about her powers, her variableness, her unreasonableness 
and duplicity (Vérard f. Ixxvii, Lydgate, pp. 521 ff.; cf. the 
speeches and actions of Chaucer’s Fame in Bk. iii, but especially 
1820 ff.) ; the habitations and the works and the persons of Sorcery 
with ‘ymages . . . oynementys’ etc.,> Necromancy,® Astrology 
‘making reckonings’*® (cf. the ‘sorceresses and magiciens’ that 
Chaucer saw® with their ‘fumigaciouns,’ their ‘ascendentes and 
images’. There is also Pride beside a wattled hedge (falwe, red 


5 Lydgate, HETS., ex ser. 92, pp. 562, 504, 534; Chaucer, H. of F., vv. 
Pp 
1259 ff. 
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and grene, and very like a tower, in MS. Bibl. Nat. 1645, illumina- 
tion on f. 48¥, but we will not be fooled to the top of our bent), 
making long speeches on the horn ‘ cleped vantaunce’ which some- 
times is hlown for mere boasting, when nothing has been done, 
sometimes for a worthy deed.® 

We cannot think, of course, of Chaucer noting as we do these 
minute semi-correspondences. But if he had known, well enough 
to translate his A B C from it, a manuscript of such an allegorical 
dream-journey, it does not seem out of the way to suppose that 
certain striking pictures, in colors both real and rhetorical, may 
have remained to reclothe themselves in his mind, loosely connected 
as they were with the central ideas of his own vision—mutability, 
and the vanity of fame, her power, and the whole spectacle of 
deceived mortals, the world too much with them. 


Vassar College ROsSEMOND TUVE 


THE INGELD EPISODE IN BEOWULF: HISTORY OR 
PROPHECY? 


Lines 2024-2069 of Beowulf contain a well-known crux. Do the 


present tense forms of the verbs employed in relating the Ingeld 
episode denote past or future time? Both interpretations have 
been offered, and the purpose of this note is to determine, by purely 
grammatical evidence, the balance of probability between these 
two opposing interpretations. 

Axel Olrik * wrote concerning this passage: 


I must utter a warning against the very common but very meaningless 
assertion that what Beowulf relates . . . is not a narrative of what has 
already happened, but a prophecy of future events. 


This opinion is disputed by Professor Lawrence, who offers 
several arguments against it. In regard to the meaning of the 
tense forms he says: ? 


* This is a rather interesting passage, in the literal English prose trans- 
lation of the first recension, edited by Wright for the Roxburghe Club, 
pp. 118-19. 

*I am following W. W. Lawrence’s translation (PMLA., xxx (1915), 
pp. 380-81, note 11) of Olrik’s Danmarks Heltedigtning, m1, 38, note 1. 

2? Lawrence, PMLA., xxx, 380-381. 
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Moreover, there is, I think, no other long passage in the poem in which 
the “historical present” is used in relating past events, as O. assumes 
to be the case here. 


R. W. Chambers * voices the same objection to Olrik’s opinion: 


Chambers supplies the verb is in 1. 2024, as do Kluge in Holder’s 
edition, Holthausen, Schiicking, Sedgefield, and Klaeber. The earlier edi- 
tors (Kemble, Grein, Heyne, Wyatt, etc.) supplied wes. 


Beowulf gives evidence of his astuteness by predicting that the peace which 
Hropgar has purchased will not be lasting. ... Olrik wishes to read 
the whole of this account, not as a prediction in the present future tense, 
but as a narrative of past events in the historic present. Considering the 
rarity of the historic present idiom in Old English poetry, this seems 
exceedingly unlikely. 


The latest opinion on the choice between these conflicting inter- 
pretations is that of Professor Kemp Malone, who says: * 


Both interpretations are grammatically possible, but each is open to 
grave objections. Personally I am inclined to agree with Olrik that 
Beowulf here was not indulging in prophecy but was telling Hygelac about 
things that had already happened. 


Professor Malone’s revival of Olrik’s interpretation thus reopens 
the question. One interpretation must be right, the other wrong. 
No half-way ground is possible here. Though there are, as Pro- 
fessor Lawrence has shown, several kinds of evidence relevant to 
the discussion, a final solution may probably be arrived at most 
simply and clearly by focusing attention on the syntactical problem 
involved. Was the historical present used in Old English? 
Lawrence and Chambers both imply that it was used occasionally, 
but that its use was a rarity, its frequent use highly exceptional 
or unknown. 

The opinion of Lawrence and Chambers can be confirmed by 
some evidence I have collected on the use of the present tense 
form in Old English. As every student of Old English knows, the 
present tense form was used to express many different time rela- 
tionships. It was used: 


* Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction, p. 21 and note 3. See also 
Gummere, The Oldest English Epic, p. 194 and note 5. 
*Mod. Phil., 258-59. 
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(1) To express real present time, Beowulf, 2653, 2745-46, etc. 
(2) To express future time, Beowulf, 292, 293, 2742, etc. 

(3) To express universal truths (the “ universal ” or “ timeless ” 
or “gnomic” present), Beowulf, 20, 256, 2029b-31, 2291, etc. 

(4) To express a customary action or to describe an action begin- 
ning in the past but not completed at the time the speaker surveys 
the action, Beowulf, 265, geman ; 290, is; 381, hebbe; 996, starad ; 
1923, wunad, etc. For wunad see Klaeber’s edition, Intro. exx 
and xevi, 25.6. I think con in line 2062 is a present of this kind. 
This use of the present is similar to the Latin present with jam or 
jam dudum, the French with depuis, the German with schon, and 
the Spanish with desde. Modern English employs a present perfect 
progressive in such cases: He has been living here for many years. 

(5) To indicate past action in subordinate—never in main— 
clauses after verbs of saying, thinking, knowing, seeing. The 
subjunctive mood is often used in such subordinate clauses. Ex- 
amples of this use of the present occur in Beowulf, 1314, wille ; 
2486, niosad ; 2495, purfe; and 1719, healde. (See Klaeber’s note 
on 1923b and cf. 1. 1928.) This use of the present is found in 
Modern German and occasionally in Modern English: I told him 
to come as soon as he can, where the tense of the direct discourse 
is retained in the indirect. 

Considering the many different meanings crowded into the 
present tense form it would be surprising to find this same form 
used to express past time. Obscurity would often result. Take 
this passage for example: 


[Bid] min feder foleum gecypbed, 
webele ordfruma, Ecgbeow haten. (262-64). 


If bid (or is) here could express present, future, or past time, how 
could the coast guard tell whether Beowulf’s father was living or 
dead? The possibility of interpreting bid as a historical present 
would certainly make the meaning ambiguous or unintelligible. 
The distinction between present and future was easily made 
clear by the use of adverbs ° expressing the idea of futurity and— 
this is far more significant—by the use of the Old English distinc- 
tion between perfective and imperfective verbs. The present tense 


* This same device could perhaps have been used to show that a present 
tense form was a historical present, but it was not used. 
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form of a perfective verb implied futurity ; that of an imperfective ° 
verb usually implied real present time. 

An earlier study” of the origin of the historical present, based 
on the reading of over twenty-five typical Old English works, 
revealed no case of the historical present except one isolated example 
(Christ and Satan, ll. 34-35). A series of historical presents in 
an Old English poem would be unlikely in the extreme. Further- 
more, although the historical present abounds in Latin works 
composed in England, no translation of a Latin work into Old 
English examined by me revealed a single case of this use of the 
present. Not only this, but the translator always rendered a 
historical present of the Latin original by a preterit. The Latin 
version of The Gospel of Saint John, for example, contains about 
ninety-three historical presents, but in no case is the Latin present 
rendered by an Old English present. A study of the other gospels 
and of the Blickling Homilies shows the same eonsistent avoidance 
of the historical present, even in passages which most closely follow 
the Latin originals. | 

The historical present, then, rarely or never appears in Old 
English.* In view of the evidence presented, the use of a single 
case of the historical present in Beowulf, 2024-69, would be surpris- 
ing, the use of a series of historical presents extraordinary. 


J. M. SreapMAN, JR. 
Emory University 


* For example, in the first ten chapters of The Gospel of Saint Matthew 
108 present tense forms are used to translate futures in the Latin original. 
Of these 108 verbs seventy-five are perfective and only thirty-three imper- 
fective. Cf. the perfectives bid and biod in Beowulf, ll. 2043 and 2063. 

7 See “The Origin of the Historical Present in English,” [North Caro- 
lina] Studies in Philology, xiv, 1-46. 

®It could be used, I think, only after the development of the shall ond 
will future freed the Old English present tense form of the necessity of 
expressing future action. It is significant that the development of the 
periphrastic future antedates the use of the historical present. Five cases 
in Layamon’s Brut are the earliest examples I have discovered in my 
reading of about fifty Old and Middle English works. 
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TO LORENZ MORSBACH, OCTOGENARIAN 


The eightieth birthday of Lorenz Morsbach, the eminent Angli- 
cist, fell on January 6 of the present year. In honor of the occasion 
Professor E. Schréder, of Gottingen, wrote the verses which appear 
below. His tribute to Professor Morsbach lately came to the notice 
of the editors of MoprrN LancuacE Norss, who sought, and were 
lucky enough to gain, the permission of the author to reprint them 
in the columns of this journal: 


INCERTI AUCTORIS POEMATIUM ANGLOSAXONICUM IN HONOREM 
LAURENTII MORSBACCHI OCTOGENARII PRIMUM 
EDIDIT AMICUS HAUD INCERTUS 

Hwet, we Gyddinga in géardagum 
modfestra monna mérda gefrinon, 
hi pa bocera bl#d wide sprang. 

Sindun agangen géara hwyrftum 
twem sidum féowertig geteled rimes, 
wintru eahtig, pes on weststréame 
acenned wear6d cildgeong guma, 
from Morsbeces cynne magu wes geboren, 
Laurentius mundbora gelesen td nemnan. 

[se be on fire breded wes _fisce gelicost] 
wéox on winlonde § wynsum ond blitheort, 
freca fletsittend on his feeder bire, 

wes him lust micel t6 leornianne, 

béca onbyrgian on Bunnabyrig [bencum]. 
pa set bocstafa brego Bécelere on stile, 
on Useneres begnscipe ealdgewyrhta 
larcreft wes onlocen, Latinse ond Crécisce. 

SidsSan ford him gewat guma sécan 
agenne eard: Englise wisd6m 
fis forSweges td frofre genam. 

Georne weron Gyddingas guSheardes pegnes: 
weard him Engla wordlexde ealdorwisa, 
larsmip lofsum, se be leornungcreft 
purh médgemynd méste hefde 
on sefan snyttro. swutole l&rde 

25 léoftel ond lise geonge, 
monna mildust ond monpwérust — 
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o06-bet gamol ond gitréf §gumstél forlét. 
Nii weriad hearmdagas, sprecad halwende word 
ealdre irum, gif he is geunnan wile, 
30 bet wé hine swa gidne grétan mdton: 
wisfest xt wine, winiga bealdor, 
gelpewida gal et gossymbles wynne. 
32° [tetende torhtne tan récelses] 
Hal wes ond hador ond pin hamweordung! 


Hs. des 11. Jahrhunderts, offenbar die Niederschrift des Autors. Doch hat 
eine wenig jiingere Hand die Zeilen 9* und 32* eingeschaltet und an- 
scheinend auch in V. 13 das Wort bencum hinzugefiigt, das den Stabreim 
iiberlastet. Die Zusatzverse stehn beide noch unter dem _bescheidenen 
kiinstlerischen Niveau des in der Hauptsache mit Reminiscenzen arbeitenden 
Verfassers, sichtlich eines spiten Epigonen, der auch vor dem Plagiat nicht 
zuriickschreckt. Die Absicht des ersten ist deutlich: der Patron soll als 
der heilige Miartyrer bezeichnet werden; aus dem zweiten, den ich tiber- 
setzen muss: ‘ zirtlich behandelnd den leuchtenden Stab des Raiucherwerks’, 
darf man keinesfalls auf einen cultischen Brauch beim Rauchopfer schlieBen, 
da soleches den Angelsachsen wie allen Germanen unbekannt war. 


E. 8. 


ON ANGLO-NORMAN ALOPER 


The absence of Middle English examples of the verb elope (the 
earliest English example in the NED. is dated 1628) makes parti- 
cularly interesting the use of Anglo-Norman aloper ‘ elope’ in legal 
texts of the thirteenth century. lope in legal English (used only 
of a wife) means ‘ to run away from her husband in the company of 
a paramour’ (NED.). As its earliest example of this use, the 
NED. cites the AN. aloper: 


1338, in Yearbks 11-12 Edw. 11I (Horw.) 587. En bref de dower plede 
fut qil [for qele] alopa de soun baroun. 


A yet earlier example, however, with the same meaning, occurs 
among the parchment slips known as bills, brief petitions addressed 
to the king’s justices by individuals too poor to institute proceed- 
ings by regular process: 

1292, in Select Bills in Eyre (Bolland, Selden Soc.) 31. le dit Jon Isabele 
od li alapa qe unkes peuis en la companne Geffrei ne entra ‘ Isabel eloped 


with the said John so that she never afterward entered the society of 
Geoffrey [her husband].’ 
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A meaning of AN. aloper not found among the examples of NE. 
elope in the NED. is ‘ to abduct, to carry off,’ used transitively of 
women and of serfs. I have found three examples of this usage 
in documents of the thirteenth century: 

1278, in Rotuli Parliamentorum 1, 1. Coe mustre a nostre seignur le 
Roy e a son conseyl, Richard Russel, qe come Johanne de Bonevill, par 
Felypp de Sanpell et Willem son frere, & Rauf de la Roche, feust allopee, 
pur le quel fet meimes celui Richard, ke rien ne scut de ceo trespas, fut 
pris ‘ Richard Russell lays this before the King and his Council: whereas 
Johanna de Boneville was carried off by Philip de Sanpell and William 
his brother and Ralph de la Roche, for which deed this same Richard, 
who knew nothing of this trespass, was arrested.’ 

ca. 1289, in The Mirror of Justices (Whittaker, Selden Soc.) 28. ceux qi 
robbent ou emblent autriz mariages ou allopent noneins ou autri serfs 
ovege autri biens ‘those who steal or take marriages belonging to others, 
or abduct nuns or the serfs of others with other men’s goods.’ 


ca, 1289, in ibid. 25. par autres qi allopent autries femmes ou gardes 
ovesge lur biens ‘by others who carry off men’s wives or wards with 
their goods.’ 


It is customary (and doubtless proper) to derive AN. aloper 
from the hypothetical ME. ancestor of NE. elope. According to 
the NED., this ancestor is itself based on one or the other of two 
past participles: either the hypothetical past participle *alope(n) 
of the hypothetical ME. verb *aleapen ‘to run away’ (from the 
hypothetical OE. *andhleapan), or else on the actually occurring» 
past participle ilope of the ME. simple verb leapen (from OE. 
hleapan ‘to run, to leap’). This derivation, in either of its two 
forms, is open to, the objection that ME. verbs are very rarely 
formed from past participles. Moreover, the oldest recorded sense 
of AN. aloper is not ‘ run away’ but ‘ carry off, abduct,’ as we have 
seen. Finally, the obvious sexual connotations of AN. aloper indi- 
cate that, if it is to be connected with NE. leap, the meaning of 
that word pertinent to the etymology of aloper is not ‘run’ but 
rather ‘ copulate (with), ravish.’ 

That ‘copulate’ is one of the meanings of NE. leap is well 
known, and is duly recorded in the NED. under leap 9. Note 


*The substantive alopement is found with a corresponding meaning: 
ca. 1289, in ibid. 25. Rap est proprement alopement de femme pur desir 
del mariage ‘ rape is properly the abduction of a woman with the desire to 
marry her.’ 
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in particular the passage there quoted from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster 11. ii: “I had rather be Sir Tim the school- 
master, and leap a dairy-maid.” The cognate English verb lope 
(from ON. hlaupa) also has the meaning ‘ copulate’ in early NE. 
use, as illustrated by the following verses (dated 1529 in the NED.) 
from the Complaynt of Sir David Lindesay: 
249 Schir, quod the fourt, tak my counsall, 
And go, all, to the hie boirdall: 
Thare may we lope at lybertie, 
252 Withouttin ony grauitie. 
I have found no Old or Middle English examples of this meaning 
of leap or lope, but obviously such a meaning might well be current 
for hundreds of years below the literary level. The late OE. 
substantive brydlop ‘wedding’ is best explained as having the 
literal meaning ‘ bride-copulation ’, arid if this is the right explana- 
tion of the term the corresponding verb lope probably meant 
‘copulate’ from very early times. 

Our semantic series, then, starts with leap or lope not in the sense 
run’ but in the equally primary sense ‘leap.’ The association 
of the act of leaping with copulation early gave rise to the special 
sense ‘copulate with, ravish. The sense-development from 
‘ravish’ to ‘abduct, carry off’ and finally to ‘run away with’ 
(when applied to the woman instead of to the man) followed 
naturally enough. The English pfefix a- implicit in AN. aloper 
may be explained in various ways. Perhaps it is best taken as a 
mere intensive, like the a- of abide, arise. The shift from a- to 
e- exemplified in NE. elope is of slight importance in view of the 
constant interchange of the two prefixes in Anglo-Norman. Resort 
to derivation from a past participle in order to explain the prefix 


seems needless. Eusiz SHANKS 
Carleton College 


MERIMEE AND VALLE-INCLAN AGAIN 


Dr. A. H. Krappe has recently called my attention to the fact 
that the subject of my short article in MIN., xiv, 402, has been 
treated by Professor A. G. Solalinde, Rev. de Filologia Espanola, 
vi, 389-91. My note, then, was nothing more than a repetition, 
which I regret very much. 


P. P. Rogers 


Oberlin College 
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Les Gloses frangaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de Raschi. 
Par A. DarMESTETER et D. S. BLoNDHEIM. Tome premier: 
texte des gloses. Paris: Champion, 1929. Ixxvi-+ 212 Ss. 


Die jiidisch-romanische Literatur des Mittelalters, vorah die 
Glossen und Glossarien, haben auch fiir die Geschichte des roma- 
nischen Wortschatzes grosse Bedeutung. Aber die Hebung dieses 
Schatzes ist mit besonderen Schwierigkeiten verbunden, denn sie 
bedingt eine Vertrautheit nicht nur mit dem Hebriischem an sich, 
die zu erwerben ja kein all zu grosses Kunststiick ist, sondern vor 
allem auch mit der Arbeit der jiidischen Bibelkommentatoren, mit 
dem Talmud usw., die man sich nur nach eingehender Beschiifti- 
gung aneignen kann, mit einem dem Arbeitsgebiet des Romanisten, 
auch wenn er seine Grenzen noch soweit absteckt, sehr fern liegen- 
den Gegenstand. Andererseits aber ist auch eine griindliche Ver- 
trautheit mit dem Romanischen notig, denn ganz abgesechen vom 
Mangel der Vokalzeichen bietet die Ueberlieferung so viel Unklares 
und Falsches, dass das Richtige zu erkennen nur bei selbststiin- 
digem Urteil hiiben und driiben méglich ist. Dementsprechend 
hat der Orientalist Neubauer, der als einer der ersten ein hebria- 
isch-franzésisches Glossar aus der Bodleiana veréffentlichte (Béhm- 
ers Romanischer Studien, I [1875], 160 ff.) sich mit einem Ab- 
druck begniigt, der, wie es bei dem Herausgeber zu erwarten ist, 
durchaus verlisslich ist, wogegen die kleine Schrift von Griinwald, 
Zur romanischen Dialektologie, 2. Heft, Das Altfranzdsische in 
Raschis Bibelkommentar, 1883, nach beiden Seiten durchaus un- 
geniigend war. Voll geriistet zu der Arbeit, weil in beiden Siatteln 
fest, war A. Darmesteter, und er hat denn auch mit der ihm eigenen 
Ausdauer das weit zerstreute Material zu sammeln begonnen. 
Aber ein friihzeitiger Tod hat ihn an der Ausfiihrung dieses wie 
manches andern Planes gehindert. Hinige andere Veréffentlich- 
ungen, z.T. an Darmesteters Anfange anschliessend von Brandin 
und Mayer Lambert, liessen noch mehr sehen, was alles hier ver- 
borgen war und steigerten den Wunsch, dass endlich ein Sach- 
kundiger sich des Schatzes annehme. Das hat nun Blondheim 
getan. Gleich Darmesteter beherrscht er beide Gebiete vollkom- 
men. Nach einigen kleineren Arbeiten veréffentlichte er zuniichst 
ein Buch: Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus latina: étude 
sur les rapports entre les traductions bibliques en langue romane 
des Juifs du moyen age et les anciennes versions, 1925, und nun 
auch die Glossen Raschis. Zu Grunde liegt das Material, das 
Darmesteter aus 36 Handschriften zusammengestellt hatte, daher 
denn auch pietitvoll der Name Darmesteter auf dem Titel steht. 
530 
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Aber der Herausgeber hat nicht nur diese 36 Handschriften noch- 
mals mit der Abschrift verglichen, er hat noch die Lesarten von 
27 andern vollstandigen und von 26 Bruchstriicken hinzugefiigt. 
Welche gewaltige rein materielle Arbeit darin steckt, mag man 
daraus entnehmen, dass die Zahl der Glossen 1102 betrigt. Nach 
einer Beschreibung der verschiedenen Quellen folgt nun also das 
Glossar, in alphabetischer Ordnt'7. Es galt dabei, aus den oft sehr 
stark auseinandergehenden Lesu.en die richtige herauszufinden. 
Die Abschreiber oder besser Nachfolger Raschis sind namlich 
mit ihrer Vorlage noch viel freier umgesprungen als die Ab- 
schreiber litterarischer Texte, sie gehérten nicht nur verschiedenen 
Gegenden Frankreichs sondern auch Italiens an, daher neben fran- 
zosischen auch provenzalische, katalanische, italianisierende oder 
italienische Formen anzutreffen sind, ganz abgesehen von Ver- 
stiimmelungen hinter denen das Richtige zu erkennen gar oft die 
blosse Vergleichung der Varianten nicht ausreicht. 

Was diese grosse Leistung zur Bereicherung unserer Kenntniss 
des altfranzésischen Wortschatzes beitragt, kann hier nicht» im 
Einzelnen ausgefiihrt werden, doch mégen einige Beispiele einen 
Begriff davon geben. Lat. atripler erscheint im Frz. in drei 
Formen: arache, arroche und arolle, ganz abgesehen von dem 
wallon. arip, vgl. Wartburg, FEW. I. 186, und zwar gehért die 
erste dem hohen Norden, die zweite dem Zentrum und Westen, die 
dritte dem, Norden und Osten an. Die Beurteilung dieser ver- 
schiedenen Entwicklungen ist schwer. Ich hatte z. T. die grie- 
chische Form atraphax zugrunde gelegt und dieser Gedanke ist von 
Horning ZrPh., xxx, 20 und namentlich von Wartburg naher 
ausgefiihrt worden, nur arolle wiirde die lateinische Gestalt wieder- 
geben. Nun kommt Raschi mit adrelces, Hs. 11 adrpis, aber diese 
Handschrift italianisiert (Blondheim S. VII), also noch eine 
weitere Entwicklung, die zu keiner der iiberlieferten passt, aber 
ziemlich genau, vielleicht sogar ganz genau das wiedergibt, was 
wir erwarten, also eine sehr altertiimliche Form, die die sekunda- 
ren, unter noch nicht klar gelegten Umstinden eingetreten Veran- 
derungen nicht aufweist. Hstainboc 425 steht im Widerspruch mit 
allen franzdsischen Belegen bei Rolland, Faune populaire, 7, 220, 
denen ich noch bokehin in Montana (Wallis), also aus einer Ge- 
gend, in der das Tier noch bekannt sein kann oder konnte, beifiige. 
Der bisher alteste Beleg (Romania, x1x, 303) stammt aus dem 
Jahr 1240. Die Wortfolge des deutschen Wortes, die in ital. 
stambecco, engad. stambuoch festgehalten ist, erscheint also vou 
allem Anfang an durch die franzdsiche ersetzt. Das estainboc 
Raschis kann nicht Italianismus sein, auch kaum deutsch, wenn 
man sterke 971, stok 972 vergleicht, sondern wiirde wieder eine 
alte franzdsische Form darstellen. Sehr merkwiirdig ist 551 gloon 
“morceau de bois fendu.” Hs. 11 schreibt glubu, wozu der 
Herausgeber bemerkt “it. (?) glovo.” Ich zweifle nicht, dass es 
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sich tatsichlich um jenes got. kluba handelt, das in Norditalien 
und Siidfrankreich weit verbreitet ist, vgl. REW. 3790, Bertoni, 
Atti e memorie della r. deputazione di storia patria, v. serie, Bd. 
x; Verf., ZrPh., xxx1x, 84. Das Wort war bisher nur in Siidfrank- 
reich und Norditalien nachgewiesen; es entspricht nhd. Kloben, 
muss aber nach seinem Ausgang -a und seiner Verbreitung gotisch 
sein. Ware es aus dem Friankischen entnommen, so miisste es 
glo(v)on lauten, d. h. die Form, die wir hier vor uns haben. Dass 
dasselbe Wort in den verschiedenen romanischen Gegenden in ver- 
schiedener Gestalt je nach der Sprache der Eroberer weiterlebt, 
ist 6fter zu beobachten. 

Diese wenigen Beispiele mégen geniigen, um den Wert der Ver- 
éffentlichung zu zeigen, deren Fortsetzung man mit Ungeduld er- 
wartet. Weitere Arbeit des Verf. oder Anderer wird wohl auch 
die 30 am Schlusse stehenden dunkeln Glossen aufkliren; zur 
ersten 1073 aislustra aislusrna “éclairs” méchte ich auf jene 
Sippe hinweisen, die REW., 3021; 5142 und von Gohri, RDRom., 
Iv, 55-67 behandelt ist. 


W. Meryer-Lisre 
Bonn 


La Grande-Bretagne devant Vopinion frangaise au xviie siécle. 
Par Ascoui. 2 vols. Paris, Gamber, 1930. Pp. viii 
+ 517 + 360. 


In 1927 M. Ascoli published his Grande-Bretagne devant 
Vopinion francaise. I. Depuis la guerre de Cent ans jusqu’d la 
fin du xvie siécle, a well-informed volume that promised a more 
important sequel, devoted to the seventeenth century. The latter 
work, which has just appeared in two large volumes, gives us the 
first thoroughgoing account in existence of French opinion of 
England and of English influence upon French thought in the 
period discussed. The author first outlines English political his- 
tory in the seventeenth century in order to show the interest taken 
by the French in such events as the Guxpowder Plot, the expulsion 
of Henrietta Maria’s French attendants, the execution of Charles I, 
the Restauration, and the downfall of James II. He then dis- 
cusses the knowledge of Great Britain obtained from descriptive 
works, from travelers’ relations, and from acquaintance with 
Englishmen and Scotchmen in France. Finally he shows what 
English works were known in France and what influence they 
exerted there. 

M. Ascoli’s knowledge is vast. He handles his material, sum- 
marized in a bibliography of 1750 titles, with excellent judgment, 
and presents it in an impartial and attractive manner. He shows 
how difficult it was for the French, separated from their neighbors 
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by language, religion, and difficulties of travel, to understand or 
appreciate them. They recognized their valor and usually their 
sincerity, but found them proud, cruel, and ill-mannered. JJe 
does not hesitate to admit, however, that the French were not 
themselves above reproach, for Henrietta Maria’s walking up and 
down with her attendants while a Protestant sermon was being 
preached and talking so loud that she “ troubla toute la féte,” and 
the conduct of Frenchmen who had the words of a play translated 
aloud for them during its performance were not calculated to im- 
press the English with the superiority of Gallic manners. On the 
other hand, the jostling of the French on the streets of London by 
Englishmen who failed to ask pardon—a form of international 
rapprochement now supposed to be especially characteristic of 
Americans—or the epithet “ French dogs” hurled at them upon 
their arrival at Dover did not help to promote mutual under- 
standing. Nevertheless, concludes A., “ce qui me frappe c’est que, 
dans l’ensemble, l’Anglais, de cette analyse, ne ressorte point 
antipathique ” (1, 446). While I do not doubt that the conclusion 
is sound, I would call M. A.’s attention to the following dissenting 
opinion, expressed by La Mesnardiére in his Poétique, 

T’ay veu par la frequentation, que les Anglois sont infidelles, paresseux, 
vaillans, cruels, amateurs de la propreté, ennemis des étrangers, altiers et 
interessez. 


A. finds that there are genuine reflections of English manners 
and customs in Tristan’s Page disgracié and Hamilton’s Gram- 
mont; that the English books most widely known in France were 
those of a scientific or philosophic nature, especially those of Bacon, 
Harvey, Joseph Hall, and Locke; that English poetry was prac- 
tically unknown before the last twenty years of the century, when 
are found the first mentions of Paradise Lost and of Shakespeare’s 
name. The only English novel that was really popular, unless we 
count Barclay’s Latin Argenis, was Sidney’s Arcadia. As for the 
drama, Saint-Evremond was influenced by Ben Jonson, Van 
Brugh’s Provoked Wife was translated into French, while it is 
possible that some knowledge of the brutality of English tragedy 
may have been shown by Corneille when he wrote the inner play 
of the Illusion comique and that a few hints as to dramatic situa- 
tions crossed the Channel, but in general the stage of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries meant nothing to the French. Such were 
the modest beginnings of English literary influence in France. 
The author lightens the presentation of his material by a ju- 
dicious choice of curious extracts. The descriptions of London 
give a vivid impression of the city, in which the French found 
much to charm them despite the rigid observance of Sunday and 
the gloomy skies that induced a Spanish ambassador, after his 
return home, to ask a friend, still in London, to “ saluer le soleil 
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de ma part, quand vous le reverrez!” (1, 293). A French traveler 
is much impressed by doors that “se referment toutes seules, sans 
passer jamais le lieu ou elles doivent se fermer” and by windows 
that are raised “sans qu’il soit besoin de crochet pour les arréter ” 
(p. 301). And there are early compliments to English gardens, 
“faits comme il plait 4 Dieu, qui en sait bien plus que Monsieur 
Le Nétre” (p. 289). In short, the work makes good reading 
while furnishing an indispensable tool for scholars concerned with 
historical and literary relations between the two countries. 


H. Carrincton LANCASTER 


Histoire du Parnasse. Par Maurice Sovurtav. Paris, Edition 
Spes, 1929. Pp. liv + 466. 


Le Parnasse jouit, ces temps, chez les historiens de ;9 littéra- 
ture, d’une popularité bien forte—seconde seulement a celle du 
Romantisme. M. Souriau nous arrive avec un gros volume, qui 
est en un certain sens (p. xxxi) une suite 4 son grand travail sur 
V’Histoire du Romantisme en 3 volumes. M. S., qui a pris sa 
retraite il y quelques mois, a une admirable maniére de se reposer ! 

Le nouveau volume est aussi abondant que les précédents, d’une 
documentation aussi précise, et d’une grande pénétration histo-. 
rique et critique. I est difficile de ne pas donner raison 4 l’auteur 
sur presque tous les points. Les réles respectifs des plus impor- 
tants des poétes parnassiens sont extrémement bien indiqués: 
pourquoi ce n’est pas Théophile Gautier, et pourquoi ce n’est pas 
Banville, et pourquoi c’est Leconte de Lisle qui est le chef, et 
pourquoi c’est Hérédia qui devait lui succéder: et l’indépendance 
de Coppée, et la quasi-expulsion de Sully-Prudhomme (p. 349-50). 
Les trois phases, formation, triomphe et dispersion, sont clairement 
accusées, de méme que la difficulté qu’il y aurait 4 donner une 
formule du “ parnassisme ” qui s’appliquat également a tous les 
poétes du groupe; l’opposition entre le Romantisme et |’Hellénisme 
de la seconde moitié du XIXe siécle parait irréductible 4 M. 8S. 

Dirons-nous pourtant que la sévérité de certains jugements 
étonnent dans une ceuvre qui veut étre avant tout objective? Il ne 


1 Parfois non sans regret. Ainsi cette conclusion sur l’euvre cependant 
si belle de Leconte de Lisle: “ Alors qu’est-ce son art, et qu’y a-t-il au 
centre? Nous venons de faire en matiére de philosophie religieuse, un 
travail analogue & celui qu’accompliront ceux qui ont violé la tombe du 
pauvre petit Touth an Kamon: ils découvrent des merveilles, de plus en 
plus surprenantes, au fur et & mesure qu’ils s’approchent de la derniére 
chambre, de la derniére enveloppe: mais au centre'il n’y a plus: qu’une 
momie ligotée dans ses bandelettes. Au centre de l’euvre de Leconte de 
Lisle, il n’y a qu’une foi morte” (p. 180). 
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s’agit point des dénonciations d’historiens antérieurs du Parnasse 
(tels Mendés ou Calmettes, qui ont sciemment déformé les réali- 
tés), mais de maintes exécutions impitoyables d’écrivains aprés 
tout considérables: Banville (p. 63, ou 75); Glatigny (p. 99); 
Villiers (117); France (p. 173) et surtout Baudelaire (26 ss). 
A propos de ce dernier on ne peut s’empécher de remarquer combien 
les historiens peuvent juger différemment: qu’on compare au 
Baudelaire de M. Souriau celui de Mauclair (qui, en passant, 
n’est pas nommé dans la bibliographie)! D/’autre part ces notes 
si personnelles nous ont valu de nobles pages, courageuses et venge- 
resses sur Dérouléde (Livre Iv, Chapitre xv, “La question Dé- 
rouléde,” pp. 329-338). : 

Il faut ajouter qu’on comprend un peu M. Souriau. L’époque 
qu’il étudie est trop prés de nous, et nous avons par les journaux 
et mille autres canaux, des moyens de documentation minutieuse 
ot les “potins” ont la belle part; il est difficile de ne pas se 
laisser influencer; bien des pages de cette histoire du Parnasse 
ont un “et déprimant. II serait 4 souhaiter que des hommes 
doués de si belles intelligences fussent moins mesquins souvent. 
Du livre de M. Souriau, on ferait une collection navrante de ces 
petitesses-“le poétes se jalousant, se détestant, se dénigrant les uns 
les autres. Pourquoi faut-il qu’un grand poéte insiste pour appeler 
Vautre dont il est manifestement jaloux, une “ fichue béte” ou 
“béte comme |’Himalaya”; pourquoi en appeler un autre “ ani- 
mal” lequel répond par “cochon” ? Faut-il nous résigner a 
croire en effet que le fameux Art poétique de Verlaine ne contient 
pas un vers qui ne soit autre chose qu’un morceau de rancune contre 
Leconte de Lisle (p. 397)? Décidément les poétes n’ont rien 4 
envier aux représentants de la “rabies theologica”. Et c’est, 
hélas! au sujet de Leconte de Lisle que ce contraste entre les 
poétes admirateurs de la dignité humaine, chantres de la fierté 
dans la souffrance, et le pauvre étre humain, éclate surtout. Quel 
grand poéte et quel petit homme! C’est a désespérer de ’huma- 
nité de lire certaines pages du livre de M. Souriau (ainsi, Livre 
Iv, chap. I, ou VII, ou XIv, ou plus loin p. 350, etc.). Quel manque 
de dignité surtout, quels sentiments de petit bourgeois vis 4 vis de 
V. Hugo: avoir pu dire en apprenant la maladie qui devait em- 
porter le grand vieillard: “Il l’a bue et mangée, sa gloire; eh 
bien, qu’il la digére!” Et avoir trouvé le mot si bon qu’il le ré- 
pétait aux funérailles. A cété de cela, que la vie de V. Hugo— 
qu’on a tant attaquée—tait belle et digne! 

Tl manque un index a un livre qui sera autrement si utile; et 
la table des matiéres est vraiment trop sommaire pour remplacer 
en aucune maniére un index. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Alcionée, Tragédie de Pierre Du Ryer. Edition critique par 
HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER. Baltimore, the Johns Hop- 
kins Press; Paris, les Presses Universitaires de France, 1930. 
Pp. 112. $1.25. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, no. XIV.) 


Professor Lancaster is continually meriting the gratitude of all 
those interested in the French drama of the seventeenth century. 
Last year there appeared the first two volumes of what will be a 
monumental work on the whole period ;* this year he makes avail- 
able in beautiful clear type, with broad margins, with all necessary 
notes, full introduction, and index of names, an important play of 
one of those minor dramatists the study of whom is necessary, if 
one is to understand properly the immense production of this 
period so prolific for the theatre. Already, in 1912, in his book on 
Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist,? he had called attention to this author, 
whose life and works deserved to be more fully known. He has 
under press an edition of another of the tragedies of Du Ryer, 
Sail, which merits equal consideration, and there will soon appear 
two other tragedies, Hsther and Scévole, which he is preparing with 
his students. 

The Introduction and foot-notes to the present edition are in 
French, which adds to its usefulness, since anyone able to read the 
text will be able also to make use of the critical material which is 
supplied. In the Introduction of 20 pages is given a very brief 
account of Du Ryer, and the tragic life of a poet capable of excel- 
lent dramatic production, but compelled to do hack work and the 
better paid translation of Latin books, in order to earn his living. 
There follow a discussion of his plays and an estimate of their 
value, which would rank Du Ryer in the second category of dra- 
matic authors of the first half of the century, beside Mairet, Rotrou 
and Tristan. 


Comme poéte il est inférieur, non seulement & Corneille, mais 4 Rotrou 
et & Tristan, comme versificateur & Mairet, mais il est plus original que 
Rotrou, plus fécond que les auteurs de Sophonisbe et de Mariane. II est 
certainement supérieur & ses autres rivaux, Scudéry, La Calprenéde, 
Desmaretz, etc. 


The editor, basing his opinion on Ménage’s statement that Mont- 
dory took the leading réle, and the evidence of the influence of 
the Cid, dates Alcionée in the spring of 1637, altho the privilege 
is of 1640, and the date frequently ascribed to its performance, 
following les fréres Parfaict, is 1639. Consideration of the sources, 


1H. C. Lancaster, History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century, Part I, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 

*H. C. Lancaster, Pierre Du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, Carnegie 
Institution, 1912. 
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of which the principal is the episode of Lydia in the Orlando 
Furioso, canto xxxiv, brings out the importance in Du Ryer’s 
mind of the psychological problems, and L. says: 


C’est une piéce purement classique. Les personnages s’analysent, se 
livrent & des débats passionnés qui font progresser l’action. Les bien- 
séances et les unités sont respectées.... Il n’y a qu’un seul événement, 
le suicide du héros, qui se donne sa blessure mortelle derriére la scéne, puis 
vient mourir devant nos yeux.... L’actiom se limite & la préparation 
de ce suicide dans les 4mes de trois personnes. ... L’héroine est cor- 
nélienne, le héros digne du théitre romantique, mais l’action est entiére- 
ment psychologique, développée d’aprés les principes de Racine, quoique 
la piéce ait précédé Andromaque de trente ans. 


A little further on we find that Du Ryer was also interested in 
the presentation of questions of state: 


Il n’en est pas moins vrai que c’est une tragédie politique d’une impor- 
tance considérable, car Du Ryer a su y discuter des questions d’état et 
représenter des personnages politiques avant que le Cinna de Corneille 
n’ait paru. 


But to those who know Racine and Corneille there is something 
lacking. It is possible to find this psychological development and 
these political ideas, but they do not strike us so forcibly. L. ex- 
plains this by saying: “ Malheureusement Du Ryer n’était pas 
suffisamment poéte pour faire ressortir ces qualités. Son vocabu- 
laire, comme celui de la plupart des écrivains de son école, est 
trop restreint, manque de couleur et de pittoresque.” This is not 
quite all of it. In spite of the author’s concentration on the 
dramatic conflict in the soul of his personages, we are not intensely 
interested—not as in Bérénice with its even scantier plot. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that the story is not so well known to 
us, and that we do not feel so strongly the “ point d’honneur ” of 
the royal pride of Lydia, which will not let her marry one beneath 
her by birth, even tho elevated by his military prowess to be a 
conqueror of kings. In Alcionée there is the victory of love over 
loyalty and patriotism which makes him less heroic to our matter- 
of-fact generation. 

The choice of the first edition of the play as a basis for the pres- 
ent text is justified by a comparison of the published versions. 
In the foot-notes, the few variants of importance are indicated, 
and citations given of the portions of the Orlando furioso, which 
hac been used by Du Ryer, together with references to other lines 
of this play, and other plays of Du Ryer, which aid in correct inter- 
pretation, or show the poet’s fondness for certain ideas or figures. 
The correct form is also given where erratic spelling or omission of 
accents or punctuation might obscure the meaning. This has been 
done with remarkable thoroughness and accuracy, and a careful 
reading did not disclose errors or mis-prints. 

Alcionée in itself will probably never win again the favor it 
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met at first, for it was highly rated by contemporary authors and 
was sufficiently popular to be revived by Moliére, in 1659, with 
considerable success, but the characteristics noted above will make 
it one of those plays which a student of the development of the 
classic French drama should know. Its new form will make this 
easy and pleasant. 


Casimir D. ZDANOWICZ 
University of Wisconsin 


Moliére. Von WattHer Kicuuzer. Leipzig, Teubner, 1929. 
Pp. 271. 


This book is not a life of Moliére, nor a history of his plays. 
The work of the dramatist’s predecessors is summarized too briefly 
for the reader to learn how much he owed to them and no new 
sources are pointed out. Much controversial material is brushed 
aside while the author goes to his main object, the interpretation 
of Moliére as essentially a writer of comedies, one in whom the 
search for the Comic dominated all other considerations. The point 
of view is, as the author declares, the same as that of Michaut, but, 
owing to the far more limited scope of his production, he is able to 
present his argument with even greater force. According to K., 
Moliére was no philosopher and only to a limited extent a moralist 
or satirist, but he was one who, seeking primarily to make men 
laugh, succeeded in composing comedies that are more continuously 
amusing than those of any other dramatist. If one understands 
that he was not greatly concerned with instructing or attacking, 
one will be spared the heated discussions roused by Tartuffe or 
George Dandin, and one will not share the opinion expressed by 
Goethe and M. J. Wolff (cf. p. 117) that the Misanthrope is a 
tragedy. Ideas are, indeed, expressed, and manners described, but 
not for their own sake. There is action, but its primary purpose 
is to produce an uninterrupted series of comic situations. And 
the characters, even Don Juan and Alceste, do not possess the 
complex personalities we find in life or that other authors have 
described. They may be called caricatures, but the word is to be 
used without disparagement, for they give us the impression of 
being alive. 

This interpretation needs certain modifications in view of various 
personal and literary influences that were exerted upon the dra- 
matist. He was himself more complex than his creatures and can- 
not be simplified into their mould. Nevertheless K.’s view is, I 
believe, in the main sound. He has a deep appreciation of Moliére’s 
genius and he no more attempts to belittle him than to give him 
a broader personality than he possessed: The book should be read 
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by all who seek to find in Moliére a philosopher, a moralist, a 
romantic individualist, or a ruthless critic, rather than the supreme 
master of the comic art.* 

H. Carrineton LANCASTER 


Elizabethan and Other Essays by Str Stpney Leg. Selected and 
Edited by Freprerick S. Boas. Oxford University Press, 
1929. Pp. xxii+ 344. $6.00. 


These essays, which Dr. Boas has selected with much judgment, 
were very well worth collecting. The volume will be a lasting 
memorial, I think, to a scholar whose contributions to knowledge 
it is easy, and at present fashionable, to underrate. 

Sir Sidney Lee was in fact a difficult person to appreciate truly. 
As the able organizer of factual research in the D. N. B. and the 
author of long (and at times rather platitudinous) ‘ official’ lives 
of Shakespeare, Queen Victoria, and King Edward VII, he en- 
joyed a popular repute that exposed him to gibes from those who 
fancied themselves capable of seeing a good deal deeper into criti- 
cal millstones than he attempted to do; and the suspicion of being 
a dull dog was intensified by the circumstance that he maintained 
a provokingly skeptical, or at least indifferent, attitude to both 
the conspicuous schools of Elizabethan study in his time: the 
personal, ‘romantic’ biographers of the type of Edward Dowden 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, and the more recent scientific biblio- 
graphers and ‘ disintegrators.’ 

He was, however, as these incisive essays attest, a sounder 
thinker than his critics sometimes implied, and (as Dr. Boas re- 
marks in his Introduction) was essentially a humanist of the kind 
now called ‘new.’ What was taken to be superficiality was mainly 
disillusion. An Oxford classicist and a Jew, he held aloof equally 
from modern romanticism and modern science, and was usually 
more concerned to prove the negative than the positive argument. 


1A few corrections follow: P. 15, the first line from Sylvie is quoted as 
if complete and the importance of politics exaggerated. P. 16, 1628 is 
not the correct date for Mélite; for “ Clovis” read “Cloris.” P. 17, les 
Visionnaires should not be dated 1640. P. 69, K. opposes Michaut’s con- 
tention that the first performance of Tartuffe in three acts was that of 
a complete play on the ground that Moliére would not have ended his 
comedy with the triumph of Tartuffe, but this objection applies only to 
Michaut’s form of the theory. I suggested in 1923 (Modern Language 
Journal, Nov., pp. 69-70) that the play was complete in three acts, but 
that the third act originally ended in Tartuffe’s discomfiture. This form 
of the theory K. does not discuss. P. 149, Michaut has shown that Dandin 
was not necessarily, as K. holds, a reworking of Barbouillé, for the latter 
play may have been based upon the former. 
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His natural bias was to value influence above spontaneity and the 
cosmopolitan above the native. In proportion to his opportunities 
and industry, he discovered few new historical facts and he de- 
veloped no new methods of investigation in his field; but his 
addresses on ‘The Place of English Literature in the Modern 
University ’ and on ‘ Modern Language Research,’ which open the 
present volume, can hardly be too highly commended for their 
lucidity and completeness of analysis. Similarly his papers on the 
‘ Principles’ and ‘ Perspective’ of biography show admirably the 
emotionless and impersonal zest he had for the Plutarchan art to 
which above all others he was devoted. Characteristic of him are 
his denunciation of all the types of favorable ‘ bias’ in a biographer 
and his differentiation between biography and the two genres 
which he esteemed much lower, history and autobiography. What 
he says here is brilliantly put, and shows how little connotation 
the adjective held for him in the great work whose editorship he 
inherited from Leslie Stephen, The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy. Unaccommodated man was his enthusiasm, 


Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself, 


blown upon by planetary rather than parochial influences. Such 
was Shakespeare in his judgment, an inheritor of the culture of 
all Europe, neither Stratfordian nor particularly English. In the 
Sonnets, according to Lee, Shakespeare reproduces the ‘ Pytha- 
gorean’ philosophy of Ovid, and repeats the wording of a dozen 
Italian and French poetasters. In the plays he offers no real hint 
of his own opinions or character. The Elizabethan age as a whole 
seems to Lee derivative rather than creative. Two fine essays, 
‘ Shakespeare and the Italian Renaissance’ and ‘ Tasso and Shake- 
speare’s England,’ deal with the literary debt to Italy; ‘The 
Example of Spain’ develops with much learning and persuasive- 
ness the unflattering thesis that English geographical and colonial 
enterprise in the sixteenth century only feebly imitated the great 
achievements of Spain. 

These occasional papers, written at different periods and for 
very different audiences (the four earliest were contributed to 
Scribner’s Magazine in 1907), have an impressive core of thought, 
skeptical on the whole, but closely reasoned and stimulating. It 
may seem inconsistent that one who finds so much more signifi- 
cance in the individual life, recorded in biography, than in the 
group movements portrayed by history should find himself unable 
to account for great men like Shakespeare, Spenser, and Raleigh 
save as imitators and agents, primarily actuated by influences from 
overseas. But the dilemma is fundamental and honest, implicit 
in Lee’s rather pagan and pessimistic view of life. The ebbs and 
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flows of civilization have little meaning for him except as they 
bring into view the life-drama of the individual, but even his 
greatest men never succeed in quite detaching their personalities 
from the currents on which he sees them drifting. 

The book offers much food for thought, and is at many points 
corrective of facile notions. Students of Shakespeare will find in 
the article on ‘ Ovid and Shakespeare’s Sonnets’ a really significant 
addition to previous knowledge, involving a fuller explanation 
than had hitherto been given of what Meres meant when he re- 
marked that ‘ the sweet witty sou! of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare.’ The essay on ‘The Impersonal As- 
pect of Shakespeare’s Art’ defends Browning’s paradox about 
Shakespeare unlocking his heart. I do not think that the paradox 
is made wholly plausible, but the argument is masterly and sounds 
a valuable warning against the dangerously easy tendency to read 
Shakespeare’s personal feelings into his dramatic utterances. 


TuckER Brooke 
Yale University 


Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557-1587. Edited by Hyper Epwarp 
Rouiins. 2 vols., Harvard University Press, 1928-1929. 
Pp. xix + 345, ix -+ 385. $5.00 each. 


The completion of this work calls not so much for a review as 
for an expression of gratitude to Professor Rollins and the Harvard 
University Press. Students of poetry long have desired a complete 
and accurate edition of this anthology. Most of us know it only 
through the reprint made by Edward Arber in 1870 (reissued 1897, 
1921), a work all too scantily annotated and, as Professor Rollins 
shows, inaccurate of text. Before Arber, J. P. Collier reprinted 
the miscellany, but his work suffers from like defects, with the 
additional one of being extremely hard to come upon. The history 
of earlier editing is marked with frustration and disaster. George 
Sewell superintended a reprinting in 1717, the first after 1587, 
but succeeded only in producing, says Professor Rollins, “ the most 
corrupt text issued since 1557.” Thomas Park dreamed of getting 
out an edition, as did Joseph Haslewood, but without tangible 
result. Bishop Percy and‘ George Steevens actually edited the 
miscellany, and in 1808 their work went through the press; but 
a fire destroyed the edition after a few copies had been delivered. 
G. F. Nott’s unfinished and unpublished edition (c. 1814) would 
have been excellent, but either it procecded only to the stage of 
page proof and that incomplete, or it too was lost in a printing- 
house fire. Chalmers printed the collection, but as disjecta 
membra, in his English Poets of 1810. 
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With thoroughness of method and breadth of knowledge en- 
hanced by his previous editing of the other important miscellanies 
of the sixteenth century, Professor Rollins cuts a Roman road 
through the jungle of comment, conjecture, and legend about 
Songes and Sonettes. He reviews the work of previous editors, 
whether of the miscellany or of Wyatt, Surrey, or Grimald. He 
collects in his notes every finding as to source and authorship, and 
properly credits each. He reprints Italian, Latin, and French 
sources in full, and also many alternative versions and later adapta- 
tions of poems first printed in 1557. He has patiently recorded 
variant readings from all early editions, not to mention a long list 
of those introduced by Arber. And throughout, he adds im- 
portant discoveries resulting from his own researches. 

We now may say that there were ten editions of Songes and 
Sonettes in the thirty years beginning with 1557. For some time 
it has been known that in 1557 the July (second) edition was com- 
pletely reset and reissued; and Professor Rollins describes for the 
first time a copy of an unrecorded edition of 1559. We now may 
name as certainly among the “ uncertain authors ” Thomas Norton 
and John Harington, with two poems by Norton and one by Har- 
ington identified. We have the text of a poem by Surrey as pub- 
lished in his own lifetime. We have new light upon the sources 
utilized by poets of the miscellany, notably in the case of The power 
of lowe ower gods them selues (no. 241), which Professor Rollins 
shows to be a fairly close translation from thirteen lines in the 
first chorus of Seneca’s Hippolytus. French influence upon writers 
of the miscellany proves to be slighter than previously has been 
supposed. In connection with the influence of Songes and Sonettes, 
the editor reveals the wholesale borrowings of Brian Melbancke, 
who wove into his euphuistic novel Philotimus, 1583, many pas- 
sages from the miscellany, printed as prose. The view that Richard 
Tottel edited the poems from a manuscript possibly collected by 
John Harington seems reasonable; as does Professor Rollins’s sug- 
gestion that the suppression after the first edition of thirty poems 
by Grimald (and the reduction of his name to initials) means only 
that Grimald, then a dignified ecclesiastic, did not wish to appear 
publicly as a writer of lyrics in the vernacular. 

The present reviewer questions only one sentence of the exten- 
sive Introduction. “ Poets like Googe and Turbervile,” says the 
editor, “ christened their verses ‘ songs and sonnets,’ but no genuine 
sonnets can be found among them.” The statement is true for 
Turbervile and long has passed current as applying to Googe; but 
if one straightens out Googe’s divided pentameters in the poems 
To George Holmden and “ Vnhappy tonge why dydste thou not 
consent,” + one finds that these are right sonnets of the “ Shake- 


1 Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes, 1563 (Arber’s reprint), pp. 89, 95. 
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spearean” pattern. To Professor Rollins’s notes on Nos. 133 and 
155 (two of Grimald’s translations) it should be added that both 
of the Latin poems Grimald utilized were included in early editions 
of Virgil? as epigrams of that poet; hence Grimald doubtless 
intended these as translations from Virgil. As late as 1624 the 
same epigrams were translated by John Penkethman in his Fpi- 
grams of P. Virgilius Maro. Finally, we may note that in the first 
line of Surrey’s elegy on Wyatt, 


W.[yatt] resteth here, that quick could neuer rest, 


the poet took over by translation the epitaph which had been placed 
on the tomb in Milan of the great Italian man of war, Jacopo 
Trivulzio (d. 1518). Camden * gives the epitaph as follows: 


HIC MORTVVS REQVIESCIT SEMEL, 
QVI VIVVS REQVIEVIT NVNQVAM. 


Other records transmit briefer versions of it. 

At the end of the Introduction Professor Rollins suggests that 
“the reputation of Tottel’s Miscellany has gone on increasing 
because it has had few readers.” But his own findings disprove 
this conclusion. Practically every general anthology of English 
poetry since 1557 has-included some poem or poems first printed 
by Tottel in that year. The readers of Songes and Sonnettes com- 
plete may be few in number, but any anthology is likely to be 
read in part and by snatches. The fact is that if we read sixteenth- 
century lyrical poetry at all (as who does not?) we come into the 
presence of this great collection; and though we may think of it as 
an antique, to be viewed and gingerly handled, we might do better 
to see that like some Tudor houses this fabric has been in use 
throughout the generations and is still serviceable and fair. 


Hoyt H. Hupson 
Princeton Un‘versity 


Shakespeare's Henry VI and Richard III. By PETER ALEXANDER, 


with an introduction by ALFRED W. Poiuarp. Cambridge | 


University Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 229. $2.75. 


The author of this book shows courage in attacking established 
views and established reputations; and that is a circumstance for 
which we have reason to be thankful; but, when the courage is 
accompanied by a confidence that amounts to cocksureness, irrita- 
tion is apt to be engendered, especially when, as here, the basis for 
confidence seems very unsound. Mr. Alexander gives us good 


* E. g., Lyons, 1529; Venice, 1552; Venice, 1558. 
* Remaines, 1614, p. 359. 
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reasons for believing him to be right in his main contention, that 
the “ Contention ” quartos are pirated versions of 2 and 3 “ Henry 
VI” (he certainly makes out a much better case than he did in 
his attempt some time ago to treat “A Shrew” similarly); but, 
while saying so much, it is still possible to think that the latest 
craze regarding the make-up of plays from actors’ parts and from 
memory (however superior to the old idea of shorthand notes taken 
in the theatre) is being pushed much too far; and it is certain 
that many of the arguments by which Mr. Alexander strives to 
bolster up his case are lamentably weak—far from being so strong 
as the Malone case which he is so confident he has knocked out. 
His final chapter is full of the wildest conjecture—as, for example, 
that Kyd’s lord was Pembroke, that Shakspere gave “ Edward 
II” to the press, to keep alive Marlowe’s memory, and that Mar- 
lowe had written his masterpiece “in Shakespeare’s manner ”—a 
highly ridiculous assumption. His theory that the “ Falcon- 
bridge ”, “ tilting ”, and “ O’Neill” passages in the “ Contention ” 
were “echoes ” of passages in “ Edward II” is about as absurd as 
anything can be, since the passages suit the historic facts in 
“Henry VI” and do not fit those in “Edward II”. Mr. Alex- 
ander quotes these parallels as adduced by Professor Tucker Brooke, 
and ignores that scholar’s proof that the “ Edward II” passages 
must have been the later; yet that proof shatters Mr. Alexander’s 
case utterly. In the face of it, how ridiculous it is to read “ It is 
now all or nothing: Marlowe is either the author of the whole 
of 2 and 3 Henry VI or there is no room here for him at all.” 

On the other hand Mr. Alexander writes sensibly on the matter 
of verse-tests and on the difficulty of securing adequate bases for 
the determination of the differing styles of different writers; and 
he is right too in protesting against reckless attributions to writers 
for whom there is not a particle of external evidence, when there 
is external evidence in favor of another. He is right in attaching 
importance to contemporary evidence that is ignored or depreciated 
by the wild men who do not find it fit in with their views; but 
he goes to the other extreme when he asks us to believe that the 
Shakspere folio gives us undiluted Shakspere. One almost expects 
him to go a step farther and declare the author to be Bacon. He 
does not say so explicitly; but he leads us to assume that he con- 
siders “ Timon of Athens ”, “ Henry VIII”, “The Shrew ” to be 
wholly Shakspere’s, as well as the three “Henry VI” plays, 
“Richard III ”, and “Titus”. We may certainly infer so much 
from the fact that he considers “ Pericles” was omitted from the 
folio as being in part the work of another dramatist, Heminge and 
Condell being unwilling to insert any play not wholly Shak- 
spere’s. And, even if we grant his contention that Shakspere would 
not have been called on to revise the work of men of greater 
reputation than himself so long as they worked for his company, 
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it is plain, or should be, that he might well have been set to revise 
the work of men whose plays were written for another company 
and later came into the hands of the one whose “ poet ” he was. 

Mr. Alexander strives very hard to destroy the force of the argu- 
ment Malone drew from Greene’s reference to Shakspere, and 
does not scruple to treat Malone’s arguments as annihilated. That 
his arguments are so much better than Malone’s will not be so 
evident to others as it is to himself. The view he puts forward, 
that Greene was attacking Shakspere not as a plagiarist, but as an 
actor who had taken to writing, is an old one; it entirely ignores 
the definite charge made by R. B. in “ Greenes Funeralls”. (Pro- 
fessor Pollard, in his introduction, amazingly enough treats this 
as a misinterpretation of Greene’s attack.) Mr. Alexander follows 
the late Dr. J. S. Smart in regarding the word “his” in Greene’s 
phrase “ with his Tygers hart wrapt in a Players hyde” as imply- 
ing that his mangled quotation was Shakspere’s own work. It is 
a more natural interpretation to see in it no suggestion of author- 
ship: when he was wishing to refer to Shakspere’s “ tygers hart ”, 
what other word than “his” could he use? To do as Dr. Smart 
and Mr. Alexander have done is veritably to make a mountain out 
of a molehill. Yet again Mr. Alexander apparently does not 
realise that Greene’s use of the word “upstart ” goes far towards 
invalidating his theory that Shakspere had commenced author 
before 1589. He connects this up with an aceptance of Aubrey’s 
assertion, on the authority of Beeston, that Shakspere had been, in 
early life, a schoolmaster. He treats as a first-class authority the 
old chatterer who informs us that Marlowe was killed by Ben 
Jonson, and has nothing but contempt for the traditions recorded 
by Rowe, who is fully as worthy of consideration. That Lucy had 
no deer-park does not, as he supposes, destroy the tradition that 
Shakspere got into trouble for poaching or that, for some reason 
or other, he had a grudge against Lucy to which he gave expression 
in “The Merry Wives”. (That this passage gave rise to the 
tradition is a far-fetched idea.) 

Professor Pollard’s introduction is not up to the standard one 
expects from him. He endorses the amazing opinion of Sir 
Edmund Chambers that “Titus and Vespasian” was an early 
version of “Titus Andronicus”. Surely it dealt with the Emperor 
Vespasian and his son Titus. He advances weak arguments in 
favor of Shakspere having been a Queen’s man; he believes that 
Mr. Alexander has proved that the parallels between Marlowe’s 
work and the Contention plays must be written off; and he con- 
siders that, “If Shakspere ever set himself to imitate Marlowe, 
what he wrote would be indistinguishable from Marlowe at his 
best ”, while the fact is that, the greater and more individual a 
writer is, the less he is capable of imitating another. It is, on the 
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other hand, satisfactory to find him disagreeing with the author in 
the latter’s absurd view that there is no spurious matter in the 
folio. 


E. H. C. 
Sarah Lawrence College 


All’s Well That Ends Well, The New Shakespeare. Edited by Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER CoucH and JoHN Dover Witson. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1929. Pp. xxxvi + 202. $2. 


All’s Well has been one of the least popular of Shakespeare’s 
plays. No authentic text besides that of the First Folio is known, 
and the Folio text is far from satisfactory. On the English stage 
the first recorded performance of the play occurred in 1741, al- 
most a century and a half after its first writing, and so far as 
known, it has never been played in America. Slight public favor 
has caused marked editorial neglect of the play as a whole, and of 
numerous problems presented by the text. The present editors 
justly claim to have been the first to attempt solution of many of 
its cruxes. 

Herein lies the outstanding virtue of this edition. Professor 
Wilson has frankly faced these textual difficulties and is refresh- 
ingly bold in suggesting new explanations. Convincing are his 
glosses of “ higher Italy ” (11. i. 12) as “ Tuscany ”; of “ the great 
figure of a council” (111. i. 12) as an astrological metaphor; of 
* knot-herbs ” (Iv. v. 17) as “ garden-herbs.” Less satisfactory is 
the interpretation of “ Who’s his tailor? ” (11. v. 17), which to the 
present reviewer means merely that Parolles owes much to the 
cut of his clothes; and also the suggested emendation of “ Bajazet’s 
mule” (Iv. i. 42) to “ Bajazet’s mate,” inasmuch as Queen 
Zabina’s scolding had scarcely become a proverb, and here the allu- 
sion seems to require a tongue of discretion rather than valor. 
However, in all such cases even a false explanation may lead to the 
final discovery of truth, where silence leads nowhere. 

But if notes and glossary in this volume show unusual diligence 
in the banishment of error, so much cannot be said for the attitude 
taken by either one of the co-editors toward the play as a whole. 
All’s Well is not to be ranked among the great plays of Shakespeare. 
Yet when one reads in “ Q’s” Introduction that this is “a rather 
nasty play,” “one of Shakespeare’s worst,” and “a hopeless 
skrimble-skramble ”; that “the business of Parolles” is “ inept,” 
that Lafeu’s proffer of his daughter in marriage to Bertram “ may 
surely challenge the crown for fatuity among all of Shakespeare’s 
last-Acts devices ” ; and that the entire “ concluding Scene is clearly 
bad playwright’s work, being at once spun-out and scamped,” one 
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is prone to discount the judgment of the editor, so virulent is he in 
decrying his wares. 

Sir Arthur finds most of the play bad, and damns Shakespeare 
for making it so. Professor Wilson, on the other hand, finds much 
of the play bad, but excuses Shakespeare from the badness. Speci- 
fically he charges up most of the comic dialogue against one or 
another unknown dramatist. He concludes that the 


text is the product of a Jacobean revision (c. 1605) of an Elizabethan 
play perhaps by Shakespeare but if so probably containing pre-Shake- 
spearian elements, that this revision was undertaken by Shakespeare and 
a collaborator, the bulk of the work developing upon the latter who was 
indeed left to carry out the final shaping of the play and to finish off 
many scenes begun hy his great fellow-worker. 


All this strikes one as ill-founded speculation unhappily expressed. 

For, first, twentieth-century criticism has not found the play 
so “nasty” or “ bawdy ” as these editors insist on terming it. Sir 
Sidney Lee sees in the drama “ an ideal of essential purity and re- 
finement”;* J. L. Lowes comments on “the indomitable and 
fearless purity of Helena”;? J. Q. Adams observes that “the 
maiden who loves not wisely but too well is rendered . . . pure and 
true”; * Neilson remarks that in Helena’s story is “the pathos of 
a passion more fatal than wilful”; * and though Masefield admires 
Helena less than do these others, he observes that “ Shakespeare saw 
her more clearly than any man who has ever lived. He saw her 
as a woman who practises a borrowed art, not for art’s sake, nor 
for charity, but woman fashion, for a selfish end.”* Over against 
these studied reflections of modern criticism one regrets to place 
the half-sneering verdict of “Q” that Helena is “a heroine of the 
pushing, calculating sort that knows its own mind and will get its 
own way to its own ends without inconvenient scruple—and if 
affection helps advancement, so much the better! ” 

Second, some of the very passages that “D. W.” rejects as un- 
Shakespearian are easily paralleled in other Shakespeare plays. 
Helena’s discussion with Parolles of virginity is surely akin to the 
innocent Desdemona’s dialogue with Iago (Othello, II. i) on the 
subject of womanhood. Parolles, himself, belongs to the school of 
Captain Pistol, whose creation has thus far not been attributed to 
an unknown collaborator. The reflective rimed passages of this 
drama are often to be matched with similar speeches in the Lear. 

This does not tell against the theory of imperfect revision, which 
has been accepted for two centuries or thereabouts by every intelli- 
gent critic of the play. The stylistic unevenness can scarce be 


1 Life of Shakespeare (1916), p. 234. 
2 All’s Well (Tudor Shakespeare), p. xiv. 


® Life of Shakespeare, pp. 302-3. 
* Shakespeare’s Works, p. 296. 5 William Shakespeare, p. 148. 
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accounted for otherwise. But Shakespeare’s own revision of his 
previous work is more in accord with what we know of Elizabethan 
practice than collaborative revision of another’s writing. More- 
over, in the light of present evidence, the revision seems more 
likely to have taken place about 1605 or 1606, and the first writing 
about 1600 than earlier. For the play, on the one hand, recalls 
Henry V, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, and Measure for 
Measure; on the other hand, Lear and Othello. 

In its essence, the plot is slightly more unpleasant than that of 
Othello, and the language hardly more “ bawdy.” ‘True, the action 
is less rational and the characters decidedly less real. The central 
fact in the story as taken over from Boccaccio is the substituted 
bedfellow, a motif that Shakespeare deliberately added to the 
Measure for Measure story, presumably after he wrote the All’s 
Well. On this incident the entire plot of All’s Well hangs, and 
Shakespeare was bound to use it in recounting this narrative, 
though it is not at all essential to the Measure for Measure, not 
being found in the Promos-Cassandra story. Following his prac- 
tice in refashioning source material, he first attempted to motivate 
the incidents, fitting the actors to their deeds. Then he added 
complications to the plot, creating meanwhile a few additional 
characters, probably in answer to the specific demands of his com- 
pany. For some reason his motivation is less skilful than usual, 
leaving Boccaccio’s version in several details more credible than 
the drama. Then readers and play-goers feel the loss of illusion 
when a story so definitely medieval is enacted by rational folk of 
modern habit. As Bottom observes, there are things in this comedy 
that will never please. But to rail against the dramatist in new- 
found superlatives or to attribute what we dislike to mysterious 
collaborators is to darken counsel. For a more thorough study of 
the text and the judgment of sound scholarship thereon, we shall 
have to wait a little longer. 


Rosert Apcer Law 
The University of Texas 


L’Influence du Symbolisme francais sur la Poésie américainz 
(de 1910 4 1920). Par René Tavptin. Bibliothéque de la 
Revue de Littérature Comparée.) Paris, Champion, 1929. 
Pp. 303. 


M. Taupin performs more than he promises in his detailed and 
carefully documented book, for he includes a survey of American 
poetry from 1880, a detailed account of the abortive Symbolist 
influence at the end of the nineteenth century, a brief discussion 
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of developments since 1920, and a considerable amount of criticism 
of the poets whom he treats. The body of his book is, of course, 
devoted to the Imagist movement and the work of T. 8S. Eliot, 
which he considers a second phase of Imagism. As a member of 
the London group which gave rise to the Imagist school, and as 
a friend or acquaintance of most of the Imagists, M. Taupin has 
much first hand information, and he has supplemented this with 
an exhaustive examination of available printed material, down to 
the shortest-lived of the reviews. There has been no study of the 
Imagist movement or of French influence upon modern American 
poetry that compares in intensiveness or extent with M. Taupin’s. 

Everyone is aware that French influence played a large part in 
the Imagist movement—though many persons may be surprised to 
discover how large the part and how direct the imitation—but 
some readers may take issue with M. Taupin as to the importance 
for American poetry as a whole of the Iniagist movement, and 
especially of those members of the movement most influenced by 
the French. M. Taupin does not wholly escape the dangers of a 
thesis. In his details he is usually incontestable; in his conclu- 
sions he is often open to question. He sees the Imagist movement 
as a happy renaissance in American poetry, but there are many 
who will see it today as comparatively insignificant and without 
lasting influence, and its great innovation, free verse, as having 
but little more importance and vitality. This is a controversial 
point, but certainly M. Taupin is too arbitrary in dismissing most 
of the outstanding names in modern American poetry thus: 

Reste 4 savoir si la tradition anglaise continuée par E. A. Robinson, 
par Edna S. V. Millay, par Lizette W. Reese; si la poésie de la vie soit 
régionale soit nationale continuée par Masters, par Sandburg, par Frost 
sont les solutions les plus logiques. Ces trés anciennes théories reviennent, 


revernies de temps en temps. Mais elles semblent aujourd’hui assez peu 
vivaces. 


He is perhaps too arbitrary also in dismissing the question of 
Anglo-Saxon influence in the French Symbolist movement by 
saying: “Cette idée si intéressante qu’elle soit, ne demande pas 
a €tre approfondie ici.” A number of French critics have found 
the English and American influence upon Symbolism so great, 
some even finding that movement essentially un-French, as to 
invalidate such a statement of M. Taupin’s as 

La vie que ce petit mouvement (Imagigm) lui a rendu (to America) 
en méme temps que l’influence frangaise qu’on rencontre & presque tous les 
tournants . . . semblent bien prouver que c’est . . . la vie intellectuelle de 
la France qui est la plus apte & penétrer |’Amérique. 

One might wish that M. Taupin had added to his extensive study 
of the development of free verse in America through imitation 
of the French some discussion of the effect of adopting a verse 
based upon time values from French into English, in view of the 
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essential differences of the languages and of their traditional 
prosodies. 

Errors in fact are negligible. The most striking is the inclu- 
sion of Dryden as an Elizabethan. Some persons will quarrel 
with some of M. Taupin’s criticism of recent American poets, 
but he shows considerable acquaintance with their work and an 
interesting critical judgment. His book will be stimulating to all 
those interested in the subject and should not be overlooked in 
subsequent studies of American poetry of this period. 


E. Louise SmirH 
University of Porto Rico 


Eighteenth Century Comedy. Edited by W. D. Taytor. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. xxvii + 414. $.80. 


The Best Eighteenth Century Comedies. Edited by JoHN EARLE 
Unter. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. xii + 480. 


Introduction to the Study and Interpretation of Drama. By J. W. 
Kaiser. Amsterdam, N. V. Swets and Zeitlinger, 1929. 
Pp. 79. 


None of these volumes will to the scholar appear indispensable, 
but to teachers of courses in the drama of the eighteenth century 
or in the general survey of the English drama, two of them at 
least will be of more than passing interest. The scholar, of course, 
may wonder why the usual plays of the period are put forth twice 
again when there is a crying need for reprints of less excellent but 
more representative eighteenth-century plays which are inaccessible 
to those who work far from large libraries. The teacher will be 
glad to have the orthodox best in attractive and reasonably priced 
volumes. Each of the collections reprints five plays, beginning 
with Farquhar’s The Beauz’ Strategem (1707). Mr. Taylor’s 
book is another addition to the honorable line of the World’s 
Classics. A brief introduction discusses the changes in the eight- 
eenth-century theatre, the new ideals of morality and manners, 
and the genius of the writers as reflected in the drama, and relates 
each play reprinted to the general history of drama in the period. 
But it is not the introduction that makes the book valuable: it 
is the plays themselves. There is that amusing blend of the 
laughing and the moral comedy, The Beauaz’ Strategem; Steele’s 
The Conscious Lovers, which Parson Adams thought the only 
comedy fit for a Christian to see or read; Gay’s The Beggar's 
Opera; Fielding’s Tragedy of Tragedies; and Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer. The whole is a companionable little volume 
for the student or the general reader with a taste for old plays. 
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Professor Uhler’s volume has a somewhat different purpose. It 
is designed less for the general reader than for classroom use, and 
also for school and college dramatic clubs and ‘ Little’ theatres 
that may wish to present on their stages five of the best comedies 
written between 1700 and 1800. The editor reprints, therefore, 
The Beaua’ Strategem, The Beggar's Opera, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, The Rwals, and The School for Scandal, all of which have 
been revived with notable success during the past few years by 
Messrs. George C. Tyler, Nigel Playfair, J. C. Duff, and Howard 
Lindsay. Professor Uhler has himself produced them in the 
Homewood Playshop at Johns Hopkins. The notes and apparatus 
are intended, therefore, to setve the twofold purpose of making the 
texts useful in class and in the theatre. There are suggested topics 
for papers on eighteenth-century drama, a reading list of eight- 
eenth-century plays, and a bibliography, as well as suggestions for 
stage presentation and illustrations of appropriate stage sets. 
Whether or not one may share Professor Uhler’s optimism with 
regard to prospective production of these pieces by student dra- 
matic clubs that prefer Broadway successes, he will recognize that 
at least one valuable service is performed for the student—the 
stage is ever kept in mind and the plays are not thought of as 
dead. 

But Mr. Kaiser’s Introduction is less easy to justify. His pam- 
phlet is a plea for a study, based on the works themselves, of the 
psychological processes of artistic creation, and though he takes 
care (p. 44) to disclaim any connection with Freud, it is evident 
throughout that the basis of his speculations is nevertheless 
Viennese—if not of Freud, then of Alfred Adler. “ The object of 
the present study,” he writes, “ is to demonstrate that a true Study 
of Literature cannot restrict itself to the gathering of facts con- 
cerning the forms used in literary works and the history of the 
development of literary representation, characterisation, etc., with 
an artistic appreciation of the existing works and biographies of 
the principal authors.” For the “arbitrariness of literary criti- 
cism,” which ignores “the true value of artistic creation,” Mr. 
Kaiser would substitute a study of the author’s “ psychic tenden- 
cies ” or “ projections ” as they reveal themselves in drama. 

Mr. Kaiser’s meanings are not always easy to paraphrase: hence, 
in fairness it will be necessary to quote his own words as far as 
possible. Drama, to him, is a “ product of a psyche which un- 
consciously projects its arrangement towards a certain problem 
into an apparently multi-personal demonstration of Life. Born 
of a feeling of inferiority and the desire to prevail, it aims at a 
proof of the appropriateness of the dramatist’s individual style of 
life. To the artist the drama he created has the unconscious value 
of a justification of his behaviour pattern.” That is, a drama, 
while outwardly a portrayal of life, or an interesting fiction, is 
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essentially, in the hero, a portrait of the dramatist himself, reveal- 
ing, in the various characters and forces presented, his conception 
of himself, the exigencies threatening his individual manner of 
living, and his proposed method of rising above them. And the 
degree to which the spectator appreciates the play depends upon 
the degree to which he also finds confirmation and justification of 
' his individual manner of living. A drama, therefore, has two 
meanings—a conscious, or apparent, story, and an unconscious. 
And in the unconscious Mr. Kaiser finds the greater charm. It is 
obvious, then, that his book is subjective criticism of a modern sort. 
These axioms the author then applies to various dramas, specifi- 
cally to Cyrano and The Merchant of Venice. The former play, 
of course, lends considerable color to Mr. Kaiser’s conceptions of 
drama generally. He can, and does, relate the play to a senti- 
mental legend of Rostand’s own life, told in Paul Faure’s Vingt 
Ans dIntimité avec Edmond Rostand, in which Rostand himself 
actually played the part of Cyrano and one of his friends that of 
Christian. In The Merchant of Venice it is Antonio who is the 
dramatist’s ideal self, melancholy and frustrated, aiding his should- 
be self, Bassanio, to attain that which he himself can not seek— 
Woman, and finally attaining the superiority through the ring 
episode. The life pattern unconsciously portrayed is that which 
the author, who refers to Shaw’s Preface to The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, and Emil Ludwig’s essay on Shakespeare in Genie und 
Character, reads in the Sonnets. The details of the interpretations 
in the case of either of these plays are too intricate to retail here. 
The scholar who has studied his Shakespearean drama historically 
as of the theatre, relating it to social and dramatic patterns ac- 
cepted by the dramatist and his audience, to his stage, and to the 
raw material he appropriated for it, will find much to vex him. 
Every age will interpret its heritage of dramatic literature in 
its own way. To the average reader, Mr. Kaiser’s Introduction 
will seem but another application to old plays of the pseudo-science 
and the jargon of the “ new ” psychology. But it is more individ- 
ual than that. It is the author’s way of reading Shakespeare and 
other dramatists, and it satisfies him. It is unfortunate, however, 
that Mr. Kaiser adopts so uncompromising a tone in his conclu- 
sion. “In fact, those who did not wilfully close their eyes to the 
information which the sonnets of Shakespeare yield, will not refuse 
to consider the value of this interpretation. But those who pre- 
ferred to shape their conception of the man Shakespeare according 
to their taste and prejudice, and consequently were wilfully blind 
to the genuineness of the feelings revealed in the Sonnets, will 
also show the ‘ courage’ to resent the ideas expressed in this study 
and the light they throw on the individuality of the poet.” Surely 
there are men of sound taste and judgment who are without preju- 
dice or wilfull blindness, and who, lacking substantial evidence, 
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prefer to keep an open mind about the subjectivity of the Sonnets 
as about many matters Shakespearean and otherwise. And surely 
Mr. Kaiser’s reading is not the only one. Most scholars will pre- 
fer studies less axiomatic and more objective. 


K. J. HotzKNEcHT 


New York University 


Pineapples of Finest Flavour or A Selection of Sundry or Unpub- 
lished Letters of the English Roscius, David Garrick. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Davip Mason Littiz. 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. xx + 101. 


The obscure and somewhat pretentious title, “ Pineapples of 
Finest Flavour,” hardly prepares a reader for a selection of letters 
as well edited and as contributive as are the forty-four letters in 
this volume. Apparently all that Mr. Little means by his title is 
that Garrick was an especially gifted letter writer, something cer- 
tainly which nobody with knowledge of the subject has denied for 
the past century. Mr. Little says that in his little book he has 


selected only those letters which would seem to be the most interesting or 
the most significant in depicting Garrick as the actor-manager and as a 
human being wielding a deft pen. Eventually it is my humble intention to 
render a more substantia] contribution to those lovers of the eighteenth 
century in the form of a complete edition of the actor’s letters. 


Anyone who knows the great variety of activities covered in 
Garrick’s correspondence and his extraordinary skill in putting 
himself into his letters must be deeply grateful that such an edi- 
tion is on the way from the hands of so competent a workman. 

It is probably more the human being than the manager who 
comes out from these forty-odd letters and they will be rather 
hard reading for anyone who does not know well the personal 
history of Garrick and of the theatres in Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane during his lifetime. The first ten letters do add considerably 
to our understanding of David Garrick as a growing boy and his 
close relations with his family. His generosity, his almost un- 
ceasing good humour which yet could at times change to crushing 
rebuke the letters as a whole show. Moreover, with the notes, the 
letters make clear that if Garrick was quick to resent an injury, 
supposed or real, and to write with hot temper in regard to it, he 
usually carefully rewrote and that what he finally sent was greatly 
tempered compared with the first draft. Here and there we catch 
sight, too, of the trained critic behind the actor and technical 
manager. For instance, writing to Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, he 
says what might well be repeated again and again of the plays sub- 
mitted in all sorts of competitions, 
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There is a certain merit in the Writing of the dialogue, but wholly void 
of dramatic force and interest to give it Success in the representation. 


Or again, treating the characterization of the same play, 


Lady Ethrington bids the fairest for a dramatic personage but she is 
not new—the follies of her Ladyship have been so highly and exquisitely 
expos’d in one of the last Dialogues in Lord Littleton’s Collection that 
I should be afraid of It’s Success upon the Stage. 


Or writing to the Reverend Charles Jenner he says of the comedy 
of the moment, 


I could wish that You would think of giving a Comedy of Character to 
ye Theatre, one calculated more to make an Audience Laugh than cry— 
the Comedie Larmoyante is getting too Much ground upon Us, and if 
those who can write the better Species of ye Comic drama don’t make a 
stand for ye Genuine Comedy and vis comica the Stage in a few years, 
will be (as Hamlet says) like Niobe all tears. 


For the prefatory material and the careful notes with which Mr. 
Little has provided his reprinting of these letters, any student of 
the 18th century must be grateful. It is to be hoped that by the 
time Mr. Little issues his edition of the collected letters he may 
be able to run down more of the references than has been possible 
in this book, for sometimes they are a good deal less specific and 
helpful than could be desired. 


GrorcE P. BAKER 
Yale University 


James Clarence Mangan and the Poe-Mangan Question. By 
Henry Epwarp Cain. Washington, D. C., Catholic Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. xiv -+ 95. 


Mr. Cain has presented an interesting problem in attempting 
to evaluate the Irish poet, James Clarence Mangan. He treats, 
first, the man’s genius in translating German lyric verse, and, 
secondly, his relationship to Poe. In the latter case Mr. Cain 
has examined the idea held by certain critics, notably John J. 
O’Brien and D. J. O’Donighue, concerning resemblances between 
the poets and has endeavored to test the probabilities, likewise 
held by these critics, that Mangan influenced Poe in matters of 
literary technique. He designates the assumption of resemblances 
as the “ Poe-Mangan affinity” and the question of indebtedness 
as the “ Poe-Mangan hypothesis”. Such a problem furnishes 
opportunities for casting new light not only on Mangan—the pur- 
pose of Mr. Cain’s work—but also on Poe. 

The part most adequately treated deals with Mangan’s powers 
as a translator, where Mr. Cain offers proof of the Irish writer’s 
rather unusual knowledge of German, a fact which enabled him 
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to give literal renderings. In addition, he shows the ability of 
the poet through “versatility in use of rhymes and meters and 
stanzas” to heighten, in some instances, the lyrical qualities of 
the German originals. 

He has not been so successful, however, in his handling of the 
Poe-Mangan part of the problem. Meager documentary proof, 
drawn in large measure from secondary sources, has led Mr. Cain 
to some unwarranted conclusions. For example, he would have 
one believe that the resemblances in mentality and genius between 
the two poets sprang from their being victims of dipsomania. 
Although the medical opinion, which he quotes in Poe’s case, 
may be correct in assigning to Poe this weakness, yet students 
of Poe’s thinking will not agree with Mr. Cain in attribut- 
ing the poet’s genius to a diseased condition of the brain. They 
will recall that Poe added to a native gift for poetry the funda- 
mentals of poetic technique,—a training he gave himself through 
long-continued interest in philosophy and science, and in this 
sustained study rather than in hectic flights of a diseased mind, 
they will see explanation for his artistry. Likewise, Mr. Cain’s 
presentation of slight evidence mars his treatment of the hypothe- 
sis that Poe had caught from Mangan suggestions regarding 
rhyme schemes and varied uses of the refrain. Conscious of a 
similar note ringing in the work of both poets and affirming that 
“Mangan had been experimenting in the use of internal and 
interlaced rimes long before Poe used them” (p. 55), he yet 
counsels one to dismiss the idea of Poe’s indebtedness, stating as 
his reason the lack of any substantiating proof for it, either 
“ direct or indirect ”. 

In spite of this rejection, however, the reader feels Mr. Cain’s 
sympathy with the hypothesis as well as his disappointment that 
he has not been able to verify it. One wishes that he had followed 
his intuition by entering into further investigation of the circum- 
stances attending the writing of the “ Raven”. In all probability, 
here he might have found reasonable grounds for concluding that 
Poe’s sensitive ear, well-trained to detect pleasing metrical effects, 
caught a specific suggestion from Mangan’s verse. 


University of Iowa MarGaret ALTERTON 


Froude and Carlyle. By Watpo H. Dunn. Longmans: London 
and New York, 1930. Pp. xx + 365. $5.00. 


The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte. By Marcaretr 
Storrs. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1929. 


For the first time since Mary Carlyle, on May 5, 1881, pre- 
cipitated the “ Froude-Carlyle controversy” by printing in the 
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Times an attack on Froude’s integrity, the subject has received 
the unbiased and painstaking examination it deserved. Like 
Byron, Carlyle has challenged his biographers and critics to pro- 
duce the ultimate appraisal. But until the present volume ap- 
peared, admirers of Carlyle, as they saw him in Froude’s biog- 
raphy or through the incoherent ragings of Mr. David Wilson or 
Sir James Crichton-Brown, had little to reassure them as they 
sought to construct a valid picture of the man as he really was. 
Professor Dunn’s invaluable work, English Biography, has for 
several years represented his wide knowledge of the field of biog- 
raphy, its problems, and its own peculiar laws. He now brings 
to bear upon one of the most vexed questions in biography not 
only his knowledge of the biographer’s problems but also judicious- 
ness, patience, a passion for inclusiveness, and thoroughness that 
makes the book not merely a persuasive vindication of Froude 
but a compendious source-book on the whole controversy con- 
sidered from all angles. After setting forth the controversy in 
brief, he states in admirably concise chapters, the steps by which 
Froude became involved in writing Carlyle’s life, how Mary Car- 
lyle jealously resented Froude’s possession of valuable papers, how 
Charles Eliot Norton sought to discredit Froude on the publica- 
tion of the Reminiscences, and how, after a lull from 1888 to 1903, 
the affair again flamed up with the publication of the New Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, to be kept alive by the 
propagandist biography of Carlyle by Mr. David Alec Wilson now 
appearing. The controversy is not, however, so simple as this 
implies. Professor Dunn maintains that Froude’s posthumous 
pamphlet, My Relations with Carlyle, represents the facts as they 
were. He also adduces evidence to support the following conclu- 
sions: (1) that Jane Welsh at one time was indeed passionately 
in love with Edward Irving (contrary to the convictions of the 
anti-Froudeans), and that her marriage with Carlyle did in fact 
constitute a mésalliance in the eyes of many of their friends, (2) 
that Craigenputtock was, as Froude maintained, a dreadful ordeal 
for Mrs. Carlyle, in view of her health and her upbringing, (3) 
that Mrs. Carlyle had reason to regard Carlyle as excessively at- 
tentive to Lady Ashburton, (4) that Carlyle was not only “gey 
ill to deal with ” but also, as Froude had it, “ gey ill to live with ”, 
the two phrases amounting to the same thing, and (5) that the 
fundamental cause for marital infelicity between the Carlyles 
was what Froude in the biography hinted it to be, and his My 
Relations with Carlyle said it was: sexual incompetence. The 
anti-Froude partisans are thus answered with as much evidence 
as Professor Dunn can marshal. They are, moreover, taken to task 
for the very vices of which they accuse Froude; they are shown 
resorting to the very tricks which they have denominated “ Froud- 
acities ”, and we are assured that, in the interest of truth, their 
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work must be done all over again by competent scholars. We thus 
need a revised and definitive edition of Froude’s biography of 
Carlyle, a critical edition of the Reminiscences, and of all the 
letters of both of the Carlyles, whether already edited by Froude 
or by his enemies. 

Froude and Carlyle is therefore another effort to bring Carlyle 
into the domain of careful scholarship, to divest the subject of his 
life and work of the preconceptions resulting from personal animus 
and the feuds of Carlyle’s friends and enemies. The reader of 
Professor Dunn’s book feels no compulsion to agree with the 
author; the facts are presented in an impersonal manner, and the 
necessary documents (including many letters for the first time 
published) are placed in a generous Appendix. The reader can 
reason for himself. On the whole, he will probably agree with the 
author that “ Froude is right in tendency all the while, and en- 
tirely right in the end.” In spite of numerous errors of detail, 
Froude’s biography is finally shown to be as admirable as many 
Carlyleans thought it was. 

Miss Storrs’ work restricts itself to a rigorous consideration of 
the contribution of Kant and Fichte to Carlyle’s Weitanschauung. 
She has not made as much use as she might of her predecessors in 
the field, but if we miss any consideration of the assertions of 
Kraeger, Fehr, Bos, Lehman, or Leopold, we may observe that 
she has planned her investigation on lines other than those of a 
complete survey of the critical side of her subject. After a close 
scrutiny of all of Carlyle’s references to German philosophy and 
of all passages suggestive of German influence, the author brings 
to bear upon them the apposite elements in Kant and Fichte. The 
result sometime threatens to show us more of Carlyle’s philoso- 
phers than of Carlyle himself. But in the end we are convinced 
(1) that Carlyle read very little German philosophy at first hand, 
(2) that he understood very imperfectly what he did read, and 
(3) that what he seems to have understood he re-worked into a 
form considerably unlike the original, and applied the resultant 
ideas in such a way that neither Kant nor Fichte would have re- 
garded Carlyle as in any real sense one of his adherents. That 
all of this is true becomes very clear as the author takes up Car- 
lyle’s conception and application in his own teachings of Kant’s 
notions of the ideality of space and time, the distinction between 
Reason and Understanding, and Fichte’s convictions about the 
Divine Idea, about history, heroes, the progressive development 
of the world, and the doctrine of work. Thus we may feel certain 
that Carlyle employed German Idealism to provide a conceptual 
foundation for the vague, undefined remnants of a puritanism from 
which he had removed all theological imagery. He was impatient 
of abstract thought, repelled by “the disease of metaphysics.” He 
turned to some of the simplest and most helpful ideas in Kant 
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and Fichte in order to reassure himself of the reality of the un- 
seen, the integral place of duty in the fabric of the universe, and 
the apocalyptical nature of history and of great men. That he 
misunderstood the little he knew of German thought is significant 
in any estimation of Carlyle’s originality and of the degree to 
which he carried Ecclefechan into the heart of his thought. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


The Sorrows of Young Werther by Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 
Newly translated into English by Witt1aAm Rose. London: 
Scholartis Press, 1929. 


The language of Goethe’s Werther presents to the translator a 
problem of unusual difficulty. With an intimate knowledge of the 
author and his time he has to interpret a vocabulary which reflects 
vividly the contemporaneous revaluation of life and is thus replete 
with keywords of the Genieperiode. These must then be rendered 
in a speech form accessible to our own age and worked into that 
rhapsodic flow of lyrical letters the charm of which no impres- 
sionable reader can resist. A close reproduction of rhythm, melody, 
and the characteristic color of the original is, of course, paramount 
to the work of every translator. Mr. Rose, who some years ago 
wrote a valuable book on Weltschmerz in German Literature, has 
succeeded in combining all these requirements. 

There naturally are a few words and phrases concerning which 
the reviewer might take issue with him. Gushes, for instance, is 
too strong an expression for the gentle quillt in the idyllic letter of 
May 12. Active, speculative powers should not be separated by a 
comma thus referring to the same quality, but Goethe’s and must 
be kept since it distinguishes two different trends of the human 
‘mind. Hin Mann von Sinn is a man of understanding, of fine 
feeling, intellect being especially out of place here as Werther uses 
it in a later passage (Verstand, June 11) in a deprecatory sense. 
In the characterization of the pastor’s wife (Sept. 15) the second 
version of Goethe’s text, although weakening the expressions of the 
first, gives nevertheless a good interpretation of their meaning: 
hageres, krinkliches Thier > Geschopf, eine Frazze > eine Narrin; 
thus brute might be rendered better with creature, and ugly crea- 
ture (Frazze) with fool in the sense of distorted soul (see verzerrte 
Originale, May 17). 

But it is not fair to press details in a translation of such evident 
scholarly merit and fine introjection. Mr. Rose’s treatise of 45 
pages adds an excellent introduction, giving succinctly the neces- 
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sary biographical and historical data and a review of the extant 
English translations of Werther. 

Of the 12 illustrations I should personally have preferred to see 
those of Berthon, Morreau, and Ramberg omitted since they do 
not harmonize with Chodowiecki’s naive simplicity; Moreau le 
Jeune is too theatrical, Berthon too spacious vertically. But the 
reproduction is good and, as well as the bookmaking in general, a 
credit to the publishers. It is to be hoped that this edition of 
Werther is the beginning of a series of translations from Goethe, 
for the centenary of his death should not leave us without an ade- 
quate English rendering of at least his pricipal works. 


Ernst FEISE 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Les Relations de Société entre V Angleterre et la France sous 
la Restauration (1814-1830). Par Marcrery E. 
Paris, Champion, 1929. In the preface to her book Miss Elking- 
ton makes clear the question which she attempts to solve in 
‘her study of the social relationships between France and Eng- 
land during the period of the Restoration: 

La distance est grande entre l’indifférence, pour ne pas dire l’hostilité, 
des Francais de 1814 & tout ce qui est anglais, et l’anglomanie littéraire 
et l’intérét général pour l’Angleterre qui se manifestent vers 1830. Com- 
ment ce changement s’est-il opéré? 

Any adequate discussion of this question would necessitate the 
study of a much wider field than we find discussed in this book. 
The explanation of the change in point of view to which Miss 
Elkington refers is probably to be found not in the period which 
she studies, but in the growing interest in England and in things 
English which manifested itself throughout the whole course of 
the XVIIIth century. The anglomania of 1830, then, must be 
treated as a gradual development, while the hostility of 1814, noted 
by Miss Elkington, was probably merely passing and was due to 
political causes. Furthermore, any such change in point of view as 
that to which our attention is called, must, of necessity, exert an 
influence and even more show the influence, of the interrelation- 
ship in the fields of science, of philosophy, and of literature. The 
fact that Miss E. fails to answer the question proposed to our 
satisfaction is due, not to any failure in studying and presenting 
the facts for the limited period and subject which she treats, but 
to a lack of study and discussion of the background of this period. 


ELIZABETH L. Moorze 
Saint Lawrence College 
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Anne Bronté: Her Life and Her Writings. By Wit1 T. Hatz. 
Indiana University Studies, No. 83, 1929. Pp. 44. For the con- 
venience of the student of the Victorian novel this study collects 
for the first time the facts relating to Anne Bronté that are 
scattered through books primarily devoted to discussion of Char- 
lotte and Emily. It offers nothing new in the way of biographical 
data, most of which is drawn from Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté and from Clement K. Shorter’s Charlotte Bronté and Her 
Circle. The critical estimate, however, is a definite contribution in 
scope and tone. It defends Anne against Miss Sinclair’s charges 
of weakness and ineffectuality. Though making no attempt to 
rank her as an artist with her more gifted sisters, the study places 
Agnes Grey in historical perspective and argues a more apprecia- 
tive consideration of The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. The grounds 
offered for the latter are the author’s defiance of Victorian social 
and religious conventions, a defiance all the more remarkable in 
the light of her character and earlier work. “She rushed in where 
even Thackeray dared not tread.” 

MATHILDE PARLETT 


The Magazines of the 1890’s. By E. Lenore Casrorp. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Language and Literature Series, Vol, 1, No. 1, 
1929. Pp. 39. Inquiry into the justice of the evil reputation 
attaching to the magazines of the 1890’s and appraisal of their 
literary and historical value are the aims of the first number of 
the University of Oregon Language and Literature Series. It 
presents a critical study of The Albermarle, The Yellow Book, and 
The Savoy, together with briefer accounts of the format, contribu- 
tors, and publishing relations of the less known periodicals, The 
Anti-Philistine, The Butterfly, The Dome, The Hobby-Horse, The 
Pageant, and the Quarto. The detailed analyses survey well this 
phase of the work of the Decadents, and furnish data inconvenient 
to assemble from the files of these periodicals, which are few and 
widely dispersed in the libraries in this country. 


MATHILDE PARLETT 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The Hnglish list includes only books 
received. ] 


Adkins, N. F.—Fitz-Greene Halleck, An 


Early Knickerbocker Poet and Wit. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. 
xiv + 462. $5.00. 

Bernbaum, Ernest.— Guide through the 
Romantic Movement. New York: Nelson, 
1930. Pp. 480. (Anthology of Romanticism 
and Guide through the Romantic Movement, 
Vol. I.) 

Brooke, C. F. Tucker (ed.).—The Life of 
Marlowe and the Tragedy of Dido. New 
York: Dial Press, 1930. Pp. x + 238. $4.00. 

Budd, F. E. (ed.).—A Book of Lullabies, 
1300-1900, London: Scholartis Press, 1930. 
Pp. viii + 128. 68. 

Carpenter, Frederick Ives—Emerson and 
Asia. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xiii + 282. $3.00. 

Cestre, Charles.—An Introduction to 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1930. Pp. vii + 230. $1.75. 

Cline, E. C.-—Your Language. New York: 
Appleton, 1930. Pp. xvi + 256. 

Connely, Willard.—Brawny Wycherley. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
Pp. xii + 352. $3,00. 

Deutschbein, M., Fehr, B., Halbfass, W., 
Knapp, F., Miiller-Freienfels, R., Niewéhner, 
H., von Rauchhaupt, Fr. W., Reiss, L, und 
Vowinckel, E. (eds.)—Handbuch der Eng- 
landkunde. Teil. Frankfurt am 
Main: Diesterweg, 1930. Pp. xvi + 350. 

(Handbiicher der Auslandskunde, Band 1). 

Drachman, Julian M.— Studies in the 
Literature of Natural Science. New York: 
Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xii + 487. $4.00, 

Ellis-Fermor, U. M. (ed.).—Tamburlaine 
the Great. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 
Pp. xii + 321. $4.00. 

Flom, George T.—Introductory Old Eng- 
lish Grammar and Reader. Boston: Heath, 
1930. Pp. xiv + 414. 

French, Walter H. and Hale, Charles B. 
(eds.).—Middle English Metrical Romances. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1930. Pp. x+ 
1042. $4.50. 

Haggerty, Melvin E. and Eurich, Alvin 

C.— Minnesota Reading Examination for 

College Students. Minneapolis: University 


of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. 10. $.06. 
Hartley, Dorothy (ed.)—The Old Book. 


Hobhouse, Rosa.—Norse Legends Retold 
from the Eddas. New York: Dutton, 1930. 
Pp. 256. (The Kings Treasuries of Litera- 
ture). 

Horner, Joyce M.— The English Women 
Novelists and their Connection with the 
Feminist Movement (1688-1797). North- 
ampton: Smith College, 1930. Pp. xiv + 
152. (Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages XI, Nos. 1, 2, 3). 

Hunt, R. N. Carew (ed.).—Unpublished 
Letters from the Collection of John Wild. 
New York: Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 234. 
Liestgl, Knut.—The Origin of the Icelandic 
Family Sagas. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. x + 262. (Insti- 
tuttet For Sammenlignende Kulturforskning 
Serie A, X). 

MacPherson, Harriet Dorothea.—R. L. 
Stevenson. A Study in French Influence. 
New York: Publications of the Institute of 
Freneh Studies, Inc., 1930. Pp. vi + 76. 
Muirhead, John H.—Coleridge as Philoso- 
pher. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 
287. $4.00. (Library of Philosophy.) 
Papenheim, Wilhelm.—Die Charakter- 
schilderungen im “Tatler,” “ Spectator” 
und “ Guardian.” Leipzig: Bernhard Tauch- 
nitz, 1930. Pp. 112. M.7. (Beitriige zur 
englischen Philologie, XV). 

Parrington, Vernon Louis.— The Begin- 
nings of Critical Realism in America, 1860- 
1920, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 
Pp. xl+ 429. $4.00. (Main Currents in 
American Thought, Vol. TI.) 

Patterson, Frank A. (ed.).— The Stu- 
dent’s Milton. New York: F. 8. Crofts, 
1930. Pp. x + 1090 + 42. $5.00. 

Phillips, Arthur Edward.—Natural Drills 
in Expression, with Selections. Chicago: 
Newton, 1929. Pp. xii + 367. 

Piercy, Josephine K. (ed.).— Modern 
Writers at Work. New York: Macmillan, 
1930. Pp. xx + 994. 

Pocock, Guy N. (ed.).—Spenser’s Faery 
Queene, Book I. New York: Dutton, 1930. 
Pp. 256. 

Prévost, Abbé.—The Adventures of a Man 
of amy Translated with an Introduc- 
tion by Mysie E. I. Robertson. New York: 
Dial Press, 1930.. Pp. viii + 208. $4.00. 
(The Bourbon Classics.) 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, and Wilson, 
John Dover (eds.).—Twelfth Night. Oam- 
bridge: University Press, 1930. Pp. xxx + 
192. $1.90. 

Smith, Logan Pearsall (ed.).—The Golden 
Grove: Selected Passages from the Sermons 
and Writings of Jeremy Taylor. With a 
Bibliography of the Works of Jeremy 


a Alfred Knopf, 1930. Pp. xxx + 


Taylor by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Oaford: 
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Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. lxiii + 
330. $3.50. 

Spargo, John Webster.—Chaucer’s Ship- 
man’s Tale. Helsinki: Suomalainen Tie- 
deakatemia, Societas Scientiarum Fennica. 


Pp. 72. (FF Communications, No. 91). 
Spiller, Robert E. (ed.).— Gleanings in 

Europe (England) By James Fenimore 

Cooper. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1930. Pp. xxiv + 408. $3.50. 
Spindler, Robert.—Robert Browning 
die Antike. 
Pp. 372, 382. 
Stauffer, Donald A.—English Biography 
before 1700. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. Pp. xvii + 392. $4.00. 
Tannenbaum, Samuel A.—The Handwrit- 
ing of the Renaissance. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1930. Pp. xii + 210. 
$4.00 
_ Texas University—Bulletin. Austin: The 
University of Texas, 1930. Pp. 154. $1.00. 
(Studies in English, 10). 
Tilley, Edmund.—English Conversations. 
New York G. E. Stechert, 1930. Pp. 78. 
Winslow, Ola Elizabeth (ed.).—American 
Broadside Verse From Imprints of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xxvi + 224. $15. 


Zwerina, Helmut.—Neuenglisch 0 ge- 
sprochen wie u. Weimar: Uschmann, Leip- 
zig: Mayer & Miiller, 1930. Pp. viii + 88. 


GERMAN 


Bauer, Rudolf. — Der historische Trivial- 
roman in Deutschland im ausgehenden 18. 
Jh. Diss. Miinchen: 1930. 99 pp. 

Bender, Rudolf.— Die hochdeutsche Ur- 
gestalt von Reuters “Ut mine Stromtid.” 
Diss. Halle: 1930. 52 pp. 

Burkhard, Oscar.— Readings in Medical 
German. New York: Holt (1930). xviii, 
242, Ixxxvi pp. $2.50. 


Dauthenday, Max.—Mich ruft dein Bild. 
Briefe an seine Frau. Miinchen: A. Langen, 
1930. 447 pp. M. 6.50. 

Fink, Hermann.—Die Laute der Mundart 
von Bayreuth (Vokalismus und Konso- 
nantismus). Nach dem gegenwirtigen Be- 
stand und in geschichtlicher Entwicklung 
dargestellt. [Miinchener Diss.] Niirnberg: 
L. Spindler, 1930. 74 pp. M. 2 

Gruber, Hans.— Das adverbale uz-Priifix 
im Gotischen u. Althochdeutschen. Ein Bei- 
trag zum Problem der Prifixkomposition. 
[Jenaer germanist. Forschungen, 13]. Jena: 
Frommann, 1930. 108 pp. M. 5.25. 


und 
Leipzig: B. Tauchnitz, 1930. 


Hagenmeyer, Gerhard.— Wilhelm Waib- 
lingers Gedichte aus Italien. 


. Ewald P. Appelt. 


zur Literaturgeschichte der Restaurations- 
zeit und zur Geschichte der deutschen Italien- 
dichtung [Germanische Studien, H. 92]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1930. 158 pp. M. 6.20. 

Hartmann von Aue.—Der arme Heinrich, 
Hrsg. von Hermann Paul. 7. Aufl. bes. von 
Alb. Leitzmann [Altdeutsche Textbibliothek 
Nr. 3]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1930. xii, 40 pp. 
80 Pf. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart.—Einsame Menschen 
ed. with Introd. and Glossary by M. B. 
Evans and Ernst Feise. New York: Holt 
[1930]. xlii, 150, lx pp. 

Hock, Fritz.—Die Lyrik Otto Erich Hart- 
lebens. Diss. Teildruck. Frankfurt a. M.: 
1930. 31 pp. 

Isaacsen, Hertha.—Der junge Herder und 
Shakespeare. [Germanische Studien. H. 93]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1930. 103 pp. M. 4.40. 

Kein, Otto.—Goethes Pantheismus. Timis- 
oara: 1930. 112 pp. 

Kochheim, Gustav.—F aust im Zeichen des 
Kreuzes. Eine neue Deutung der Faust- 
gestalt als Einfiihrung in die Lebens- 
philosophie. Hamburg: Agentur des Rauhen 
Hauses (1930). 200 pp. M. 4.80. 


Kraus, Carl von.—Unsere iilteste Lyrik. 
Festrede. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1930. 
21 pp. 4°. M. 3. 

Léns, Hermann.—Die Hiuser von Ohlen- 
hof. Der Roman eines Dorfes. Ed. by 
New York: Holt, 1939. 
xii, 52 pp., Vocabulary. $0.80. 

Liitzeler, Heinr—Kunst und Unkunst im 
Gegenwartsroman zu Werken von Federer, 
Stehr, Timmermanns, Undset u. a. Bonn: 
Borrominsverein; Leipzig: C. F. Fleischer, 
1930. 22 pp. 4°. M. 1.20. 

Micko, MHeinrich.—Die Mundart von 
Wadetstift im Béhmerwald. 1. Lautlehre. 
[Beitrige zur Kenntnis sudetendeutscher 
Mundarten. 5]. Reichenberg: F. Kraus, 
1930. 135 pp. 4°. M. 3. 

Mooren, Richard.—Heinrich Heine’s Wirk- 
ung in Holland. Diss. Bonn: 1930. 127 pp. 
Miiller, Johannes H.—J. M. R. Lenz’ 
Coriolan. Diss. Jena: Frommann, 1930. 
78 pp. M. 4. 

Reuter, Heinr.— Joh. Heinr. Jung gen. 
Stilling als Staatswissenschaftler. Diss. 
Giessen: 1930. 55 pp. 

Rossmann, W.— Der faustische Mensch. 
Kurzer Hinweis auf eine neue Deutung der 
Dichtung. Bremen: G. Winter in Komm., 
1930. 52 pp. M. 2. 

Riihsen, Georg.—Untersuchungen zu Klaus 
Groths “ Quickborn.” Liibeck: F. Westphal, 
1930. 62 pp. M. 2. 


Saenger, Werner.—Goethe und Giordano 
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Goethischen Weltanschauung. [Germanische 
Studien, H. 91]. Berlin: Ebering, 1930. 
271 pp. M. 10.40. 

Schatz, Jos.—Sprache und Wortschatz der 
Gedichte Oswalds von Wolkenstein [Akad. 
o. Wiss. in Wien. Phil.-hist. K]. Denkschrif- 
ten Bd. 69, Abh. 2]. Wien: Hélder-Pichler- 
Tempsky A. G., 1930. 116 pp. 4°. M. 
17.50. 

Schertel, Ernst.—Der Flagellantismus als 
literarisches Motiv. (8 Hefte). Heft 1. 
Leipzig: Parthenon-Verlag [1930]. 32 pp. 
4°. M. 3. 

Schiffers, Heinrich_—‘“ Sie sollen ihn nicht 
haben, den freien deutschen Rhein! ” Neue 
Aktenfunde iiber Nikolaus Beckers Rhein- 
lied. Aachen: Kaatzers Erben, 1930. 24 pp. 
75 Pf. 

Schneider, Ferd. Jos. — Halle und die 
deutsche Romantik [Der rote Turm. 10]. 
Halle: Gebauer-Schwetschke [1930]. 24 pp. 
75 Pf. 

Schneider, Karl—Was ist gutes Deutsch? 
Ein Fihrer durch Schwierigkeiten und 
Zweifelsfille. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1930. 
xvi, 275 pp. M. 4. 

’ Schiimmer, K.—Bericht iiber drei Lehr- 
ginge zur Durchfiihrung der Schulreform. 
[Rheinische Beitriige zur Durchfiihrung dey 
Schulreform in den neuen Sprachen, Hft. 1 = 
Beiheft 17 der “Neueren Sprachen ”]. 
Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg, 1930. 70 pp. 


Semrau, Eberhard.—Did» in der deutschen 
Dichtung [Stoff- u. Motivgeschichte der 
deutschen Literatur. 9]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1930. v, 95 pp. M. 7. 

Singer, Samuel.— Die mittelalterliche 
Literatur der deutschen Schweiz [Die 
Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben. Bd. 66/ 
67]. Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. [1930]. 208 
pp. M. 4. 

Sommer, Paul.—Erliuterungen zu E. T. 
W. Hoffmanns “ Meister Martin der Kiifer 
und seine Gesellen.” [Kénigs Erliuterungen 
zu den Klassikern, 229]. Leipzig: Herm. 
Beyer [1929]. 39 pp. 60 Pf. 

Steinberger, Julius.— Bibliographie der 
Wieland-tbersetzungen. Géttingen: Selbst- 
verlag, 1930. 56 pp. M. 1.50. 

Steinhauser, Walter.— Die genetivischen 
Ortsnamen in dsterreich. [Akad. d. Wiss. 
in Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitzungsberichte. 
Bd. 206, Abh. 1]. Wien: Hiélder-Pichler- 


Tempsky, 1930. v, 214 pp. M. 11. 

Strothmann, Friedr. Wilh.—Die Gerichts- 
verhandlung als literarisches Motiv in der 
deutschen Literatur des ausgehenden Mittel- 
alters. [Deutsche Arbeiten der Univ. Kéln, 
2]. Jena: E. Diederichs, 1930. 


75 pp. 


Vrancken, Sigrid. —Das Antonius-Cleo- 
patramotiv in der deutschen Literatur. 
Diss. Teildruck. Bonn: 1930. viii, 39 pp. 
Wassermann, Jakob.—Hofmannsthal, der 
Freund. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1930. 62 pp. 
M. 3. 

Wedding, Georg.—Die Merseburger Zauber- 
spriiche und die Merseburger Abschwérungs- 
formel. Merseburg: F. Stollberg, 1930. 
20 pp. 2 plates. 90 Pf. 

Wenzel, Walter.— Wortatlas des Kreises 
Wetzlar und der umliegenden Gebiete. Text, 
Atlas. [Deutsche Dialektgeographie. H. 28]. 
Marburg: Elwert, 1930. Text: vii, 144 pp. 
Large 8°.; Atlas: 104 plates, 4°. M. 12.59. 
Weydt, Giinter.— Natuischilderung bei 
Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff und Adelbert 
Stifler. Beitriige zum “ Biedermeierstil” in 
der Literatur d. 19. Jh. [Germanische Stu- 
dien. H. 95].° Berlin: Ebering, 1930. 88 pp. 
M. 3.60. 

Wiegler, Paul.—Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur. Bd. 1. Von der Gotik bis zu 
Goethes Tod. Berlin: Ulistein [1930]. viii, 
730 pp. 4°. M. 18. 

Wiener Meerfahrt, Der (Der Wienner mer- 
vart). Hrsg. von Richard Newald. [Ger- 
man. Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 30]. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, 1930. 27 pp. M.1.20. 

Wilhelm, Friedrich, und Newald, Richard. 
—Althochdeutsches Lesebuch. I. Prosaische 
Denkmialer [Germanische Bibliothek, I. 
Sammlung germanischer Elementar- und 
Handbiicher, III. Reihe, 10. Bd.]. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, 1930. 70 pp. M. 2.80. 

Wolkenstein-Rodenegg, Arthur Graf von. 
—Oswald von Wolkenstein [Schlern-Schrif- 
ten. 17]. Innsbruck: Wagner, 1930. xi, 
127 pp., 14 plates. M. 4.50. 


FRENCH 

Ahlstrom, A.—Le Moyen Age dans l’oeuvre 
a@’A. France. Strasbourg diss. Paris: 
Belles Lettres, 1930. 223 pp. 

Bédier, J.—La tradition manuscrite du 
lai de l’Ombre. Paris: Champion, 1930. 
100 pp. Fr. 15. 

Bornier, H. de—La fille de Roland, ed. 
P. Vrijdaghs and W. Ripman. London: 
Dent, 1930. xvi+96 pp. $.70. 

Brunot, F.—Hist. de la langue fr. T. VI. 
Le XVIIIe s., lre partie, 2me fasc. Paris: 
Colin, 1930. 340 pp. 

Bruyr, J.—Gérard de Nerval ou le fol 
délicieux. Paris: Renaissance du livre, 
1929. 256 pp. Fr. 12. 

Burgaud des Marets.—Fables et contes en 
patois saintongeais, éd. C. Beaulieu. La 
Rochelle: éd. Rupella, 1930. 323 pp. Fr. 20. 
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Calvet, J.—L’enfant dans la litt. fr. 2 
vols. Paris: Lanore, 1930. 216 + 232 pp. 
Fr. 24. 

Chardon, P.—P. Valéry et la médecine. 
Paris: Fleury, 1930. 60 pp. Fr. 70. ~ 

Chatelain, U. V.—Les sources d’inspira- 
tion de la poésie contemporaine. Paris: 
Cahiers des études litt. fr., 1930. 40 pp. 
Fr. 4. 

Des Portes—Les amours de Diane, éd. 
Vaganay. Lyons: H. Vaganay, 1928. 155 pp. 

Flaubert.— Mme Bovary, ed C. Gauss. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1950. xxxvi + 415 
pp- $1.00. 

Guilloton, V.—Autour de la relation du 
voyage de S. Sorbiére en Angleterre, 1663-64. 
E. M. Grant, V. Hugo, Vesuvius and Etna. 
Northampton: Smith College, 1930. 61 pp. 
(Smith College Studies. ) 

Hawkins, R. L.—Mme de Staé#l and the 
U. S. Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1930. 
viii + 81 pp. (Harvard Studies in R. L.) 

Joufrois, roman francais du XIIle siécle, 
publié avec une introduction, un glossaire 
et des notes par Walter O. Streng-Renkonen. 
(Annales Universitatis Aboensis, Series B. 
Tom. XII.) Turku[: Abo]; Turun Ylio- 
piston Kustantama, 1930. 

Léautaud, P.—Lettres 4 Valéry, de Gour- 


mont, A. Gide, ete. Paris: Mornay, 1929. 
126 pp. 


Le Di, M. A—La Répétition symétrique } 
dans l’alexandrian de V. Hugo (de 1815 & 
1856). Diss. Paris: Hachette, 1929. 205 
Pp- 

Marmontel. — Memoirs, trans. by Brigit 
Patmore, with Sainte-Beuve’s essay on Mar- 
montel. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 
xxviii + 355 pp. $4.00. 

Mérimée.—Colomba, ed. P. Vrijdaghs and 
W. Ripman. London: Dent, 1930. xii + 
196 pp. 

Meyer-Liibke. — Romanisches 
isches Worterbuch. Lieferung 2. 
berg: Winter, 1930. Pp. 65-128. 


Monglond, A.—Histoire intérieure Ju 
préromantisme francais. I. De l’abbé Prévost 
& Joubert. Paris diss. Grenoble: Arthaud, 
1929. 285 pp. 

Moufflet, A—Contre le massacre de la 
langue fr. Paris: Privat-Didier, 1930. xvi 
+ 452 pp. 

Miissener, A—Der Eremit in der altfranz. 
nationalen u. héfischen Epik. Rostock diss. 
Rostock: Beckmann, 1930. 102 pp. 


Nagel, E.—Maire de France als dichter- 
ische Persinlichkeit. Diss. Halle: 1929. 
103 pp. 


etymolog- 
Heidel- 


Paris: 


portraits, éd. Aristide Marie. 

Champion, 1929. xxxi + 490 pp. 

Owen, Annie——Le Traité de Walter de 
Bibbesworth sur la langue fr. Diss. Parig; 
Presses univ., 1929. 200 pp. 

Perceau, L.—M. Régnier et les Satyriques, 
Paris: J. Fort, 1930. Fr. 25. 

Petit, H.—Images. Descartes et Pascal. 
Paris: Rieder, 1930. 288 pp. Fr. 15. 

Pius Servien—Les Rytimes comme in- 
trod. physique J’esthétique. Paris: 
Boivin, 1930. 208 pp. Fr. 12. 

Prévost.—Manon Lescaut, ed. L. Landré, 
New York: Scribner’s, 1930. xl + 209 pp. 
$1.00. 

Ravonneaux, A.—Lamartine romancier 
populaire et social, 1848-69. Diss. Dijon: 
Bernigaud et Privat, 1929. 128 pp. 

Régnier, M.—Ocuvres complétes, éd. J. 
Plattard. Paris: F. Roches, 1930. xviii + 
277 pp. Fr. 21. 

Richardson, H. B.— Outline of French 
Grammar. New York: Century, 1930. x 
+48 pp. $0.70. 

Rosny, J. H.—La vie amoureuse de Balzac. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1930. 224 pp. Fr. 40. 

Sainéan, L.—Les Sources indigénes de 
l’Etymologie fr. T. III. Paris: Boccard, 
1930. 602 pp. Fr. 75. 

Sales, Fr. de—Introd. 4 la vie devote, éd. 
C. Florisoone. 2 tomes. Paris: F. Roches, 
1930. li+ 168+ 215 pp. Fr. 36. 

Voltaire.— Contes et romans. 3 tomes. 
Paris: F. Roches, 1930. xxxvi + 233 + 231 
+ 301 pp. 

Vrijdaghs and Ripman.—Dent’s second fr. 
reader. London: Dent, 1930. 183 pp. $.80. 
Widmer, W.— Volkstiimliche Vergleiche 
im Franzdsischen nach dem Typus Rouge 
comme un cog. Diss. Basel: Zbinden u. 
Hiigin, 1929. xx + 135 pp. 

Woodbridge, B. M.—Le Roman belge con- 
temporain. Brussells: Renaissance du Livre, 
1930. xviii + 215 pp. 

Zeller, R.—Lacordaire et ses amis. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1930. 285 pp. Fr. 12. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio.— Tragedie scelte. Col 
parere dell’autore intornc alle tragedie 
stesse. La Santa (Milano): Notari, ist. 
edit. italiano edit. tip., 1928. 355 pp. (If 
capolavori della letteratura italiana.) 

Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia; 
con la vita di Dante di N. Tommaseo, con 
note del Tommaseo e d’altri illustri com- 
mentatori, a cura di E. Fabietti. Sesto 8. 
Giovanni-Milano: A. Barion, 1930. 653 pp. 


Nerval, G. de—Les Illuminés; récits et 
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—— L’Antipurgatorio. Saggio di un com- 
mento al divino poeta, a cura di C. De Cani. 
Milano: Tip. “San Giuseppe,” 1929. 
xxviii + 348 pp. L. 10. 

Arrosto, Santina.—I romanzi. Messina: 
Tip. f.lli Ventura, 1929. 14 pp. 

Baretti, Giuseppe.— Letiere scelte; con 
introduzioni, letture di collegamento e note 
esplicative, a cura di Ida Pozzi. Milano: 
A. Vallardi, 1930. 132 pp. (Collana di 
cultura classica. ) 

Baroni, L.— Parnaso popolare Butese, a 
cura di —. Livorno: Ediz. di “Il giornale 
di politica e letteratura,” 1929. 234 pp. 
L. 7. 

Belcari, Feo.—Alcune laudi inedite, a cura 
di Luisa Delucchi. Genova: Tip. Bottino e 
Scheggi, 1930. 32 pp. (Edizione di 150 
esemplari. ) 

Berni, Francesco. — Le rime; e rime di 
poeti, di poeti berneschi, precedute dalla 
vita del Berni scritta dal Mazzuchelli. La 
Santa (Milano): Notari, ist. edit. italiano 
edit. tip., 1929. 266 pp. (I capolavori della 
letteratura italiana.) 

Bisticci, Vespasiano da.—Exortatione alla 
Caterina de’ Portinari, donna d’Agnolo 
Pandolfini (codice II-XI-34 della Nazionale | 
di Firenze), a cura di Elga Gandolfo. 
Genova: Bottega della stampa, 1929. 30 pp. 
(Edizione di 150 esemplari numerati.) 

Bompiani, V., e Piceni, E.— Almanacco 
letterario 1930 a cura di —. Milano: V. 
Bompiani, 1930. 366 pp. L. 10. 

Calvaruso, G. baccagghu. Dizio- 
nario comparativo etimologico del gergo 
parlato dai bassifondi palermitani. Fascicolo 
di saggio. Catania: Libr. Tirelli di F. 
Guaitolini, 1929. 16 pp. 

Castiglione, Baldassarre.—I] cortegiano. 
Con una prefazione di O. Bacci. Vol. I. 
La Santa (Milano) : Notari, ist. edit. itali- 
ano edit. tip., 1929. 247 pp. (I capolavori 
della letteratura italiana.) 

Cellini, Benvenuto.— La vita; illustrata 
da note di A. Butti. Sesto 8. Giovanni: 
Madella e C., 1930. 645 pp. L. 10. 

Cuchetti, G.—Un antesignano dei Crepu- 
seolari: Sergio Corazzini. Saggio. Con una 
nota bibliografica e un cenno sul sistema 
del pittore Pietro Besrodny per la tutela 
degli artisti e delle opere d’arte. Venezia: 
Libr. Emiliana, 1929. 36 pp. L. 5. 

Dazzi, M. T.—Intorno alla nascita di Al- 
bertino Mussato. Venezia: R. Deputazione 

di storia patria per le Venezie, 1930. 105 
pp. (R. Deputazione di storia patria per le 
Venezie. ) 

Foscolo, Ugo.— Prose. Con una prefa- 


Notari, ist. edit. italiano edit. tip., 1929. 


282 pp. (I capolavori della letteratura 


italiana.) 

Gentile, G.—II pensiero italiano del secolo 
XIX. Discorso tenuto a Lugano il 27 aprile 
1928. Milano: f.lli Treves, 1928. 60 pp. 
L. 10. 

Gervasoni, G.—Linee di storia della filolo- 
gia classica in Italia. Parte prima, sino ai 
filologi settentrionali della prima meta del- 
1800. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1929. 215 pp. 
L. 10. (Uomini e idee.) 

Goldoni, Carlo—Pamela nubile: commedia 
in tre atti. Con note di A. Avancini. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1929. 163 pp. L. 2.75. 
(Collana di cultura classica. ) 

Guicciardini, Francesco.—Ricordi politici e 
civili, con introduzione e commento di M. 
L. Gentile. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1928. 
120 pp. L. 2.75. (Collana di cultura 
classica. ) 

Gustarelli, A—Carlo Goldoni. Notizie bio- 
grafiche; riassunti; esempi di analisi este- 
tica. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1929. 97 pp. 
L. 4.50. (Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 
—— Lodovico Ariosto. Notizie biografiche. 
Riassunto dell’ “Orlando Furioso” ed ana- 
lisi estetica degli episodi scelti. Riassunto 
ed analisi delle “ Satire.” Milano: A. Val- 
lardi, 1928. 113 pp. L. 5.50. (Quaderni 
di analisi estetica.) 

Josia, A.—Dalla religione della poesia alla 
poesia religiosa. Palermo: Ediz. del “ Ci- 
clope,” 1929. 69 pp. L. 11. (I libri della 
tradizione, no. 4.) 

Machiavelli, Nicolé.—Scritti storici e 
politici. La Santa (Milano): Notari, ist. 
edit. italiano edit. tip., 1928. 280 pp. 
(Capolavori italiani; opere di N. M., no. 8.) 

Manzoni, Alessandro—I Promessi sposi. 
Storia milanese del secolo XVII. Edizione 
diligentemente eseguita su quella del 1840, 
con introduzione a cura di M. Vanni. Mi- 
lano: C. Signorelli, 1929. xiii + 459 pp. 
L. 8. (Scrittori italiani e stranieri, no. 19.) 

Marino, G. B.—Poesie e prose varie; scelte 
e commentate da C. Culcasi. Milano: Son- 
zogno, 1930. 319 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca 
classica economica, no. 62.) 

Millioni, R.— Giambattista Marino ed i 
poeti lirici della sua scuola. Bengasi: Arti 
grafiche, 1930. 85 pp. L. 7. 

Niccodemi, Dario.—Scampolo. Edited by 
Elsie Schobinger and Ethel Preston. Chi 
cago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 
1930. v-+ 169 pp. $1.25. (The University 
of Chicago Italian Series.) 

Paladino, S.—Shakespeare sarebbe il 
pseudonimo di un poeta italiano. Reggio 
Calabria: Casa ed. Borgia, 1929. 48 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1930 


Perroni, Lina. — Studi verghiani, di 
Giuseppe Bottai, Arturo Farinelli, Luigi 
Pirandello, Benjamin Crémieux, Guido Maz- 
zoni, Federico De Roberto, Lucio d’Ambra, 
Corrado Sofia, Orlo Williams, Giani Cal- 
derone, Francesco Biondolillo, Alessio Di 
Giovanni, Lina Perroni, Vito Perroni, An- 
tonio Prestinenza, Giuseppe Patané. A cura 
di —. I. Palermo: Ediz. del Sud, 1929. 
133 pp. L. 10. 


Ravasini, O.— 
Compendio di notizie sulla nomenclature di 
localita e strade di Trieste, riassunte da —. 
Trieste: Off. graf. de la Editoriale libraria, 
1929. 218 pp. L. 15. 

Reichenbach, G.—Vincenzo Monti. Roma: 
A. F. Formfggini, 1929. 75 pp. (Profili, 
no. 110.) 

Righi, G.— Bibliografia degli scritti di 
Giosué Carducci: dal 1852 al 1860. Bologna: 
Tip. Azzoguidi, 1930. 35 pp. L. 8. (Biblio- 
teca de “ L’Archiginnasio,” serie II, no. 39.) 


Ronghi, E.—I] primo canto dell’Inferno. 
Parafrasi piemonteisa. Roma: C. M. 
Schmid e C., 1930. 10 pp. 

Scarano, N.—L’opera di Alessandro Man- 
zoni. Lettura fatta al Collegio militare 
della Nunziatella di Napoli il 29 novembre 
1929, a. VIII. Napoli: Federico e Ardia, 
1930. 28 pp. 

Sini, G.—II canzoniere, a cura di E. Patri- 
arca. San Daniele del Friuli: Tip. G. 


Tabacco, 1930. xv + 54 pp. (Edizione fuori 
commercio. ) 


Spotti, L.—Vocabolarietto anconitano- 
italiano. Voci, locuzioni e proverbi pid 
comunemente in uso nella provincia di An- 
cona, con a confronto i corrispondenti in 
italiano. Genéve: L. S. Olschki, 1929. xvii 
+ 188 pp. Fr. 15. (Bibliotheca dell’ “ Ar- 
chivum romanicum,” serie II: Linguistica, 
no. 15.) 

Tasso, Torquato.—La Gerusalemme li- 
berata. Con un discorso di Ugo Foscolo. 
Vol. Ie Il. La Santa (Milano): Notari, 
ist. edit. italiano edit. tip., 1929. 2 vols., 
308, 295 pp. (I capolavori della letteratura 
italiana. ) 

Venturini, Teresa.—Ricerche paleografiche 
intorno all’arcidiacono Pacifico di Verona. 
Verona: “La tipografica veronese,” 1929. 
ix + 154 pp. 

Verga, G.—Nedda ed altre novelle. Edi- 
zione definitiva. Firenze: R. Bemporad e 
figlio, 1930. 192 pp. L. 9. (Opere complete 
di G. Verga.) 

Vicinelli, A.—Storici e politici dell’Otto- 
cento: Cuoco, Balbo, Gioberti, Mazzini. 
Notizie biografiche, riassunti, esempi di ana- 
lisi estetica. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1929. 


Vitali, G.— Niccold Machiavelli. Notizig 
biografiche. Il “Principe.” I “ Discorgj 
sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio.” Ig 
“Istorie fiorentine.” Milano: A. Vallardi, 
1929. 127 pp. L. 6. (Quaderni di analigi 
estetica. ) 

Viviani, U.—Un genio aretino: Tommaso 
Sgricci, poeta tragico improvvisatore, 
— Tip. Aretina, 1928. viii + 218 pp, 

. 10. 

PORTUGUESE 


Casas, A de las.—Antologia de la Ifrica 
gallega. Tomos I y II. Madrid: Blass, 1928, 
247 y 217 pp. 

Cuevillas, F. L. y F. Bouza Brey.—Pre- 
historia e folklore da Barbanza. A Crufia: 
Imp. “ Nos,” 1927. 43 pp. 


Figueiredo, F—Camoens. Trad. del Mar- 
qués de Lozoya. Madrid: Ed. Voluntad, 
1928. 214 pp. 

Guimaraes, 0O.—Fonetica portuguesa, 
Coimbra: Coimbra Editora, 1927. 161 pp. 

Lang, H. R.—Observacées as rimas do 
Cancionero de Baena. Ooimbra: 1930. 17 
pp. (Estudios em honra de C. Michaélis 
de Vasconcellos. ) 


Lima, B. de.—Gomes de Amorim em 
socérro da poetisa do Vizela. Povoa-de- 
Varzim: Livraria Camées, 1929. 39 pp. 


Lopez, J. M.—Contos de Polavilla, on sean 
parélas é comentarios feitos 6 son do lume 
en varias cucifias de unha aldea da provincia 
de Lugo, en noites de Xeada. Alcalé de 
Henares: Imp. de la Esc. Indust. de Jévenes, 
1928. 226 pp. 


Martins, F. A.—Folklore do Concelho de 
Vinhais. Coimbra: Imprensa da Universi- 
dade, 1928. 356 pp. + 10 ests. + 1 ind. 
Mourifio, J—La Literatura medieval en 
Galicia. Madrid: 1929. 3 hojas + 260 pp. 
+1 hoja. 5 ptas. 

Nunes, J. J—Cantigas d’amigo dos trova- 
dores galego-portugueses. Edicio critica 
acompanhada de introdugio, comentdrio, 
variantes e glosfrio. Coimbra: Imp. da 
Universidade, 1928. Tres vols. xiv + 497 
pp., xvi + 471 pp. y viii + 728 pp. 

Pires de Lima, A. C.—Cancioneiro popu- 
lar de Vila-Real. Porto: Ed. “ Maranus,” 
1928. 239 pp. 7.5 esc. 

Rodriguez Gonzdlez, J.—Compendio de 
Historia general de Galicia. Cuarta ed. 
Santiago: Tip. del “ Eco Franciscano,” 1928. 
278 pp. 5 ptas. 

Urtel, H.—Beitriige zur portugiesischen 
Volkskunde. Vorwort von F. Kriiger. 
Hamburg: L. Friederischsen & Co., 1928. 
82 pp. 

Vitor, M.—Alio de Morais. Uma grande 


190 pp. L. 9. (Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 


figura do século XVII. Porto: 1928. 41 pp. 
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French Texts of Importance 


A New French Reader 


BY 


H. E. FORD ann R. K. HICKS, 
University of Toronto 


Designed to aid in the acquisition of a rapid, perma- 
nent reading knowledge of French. Contains fourteen 
interesting and, for the most part, well-known stories, 
reduced to a simple, graded vocabulary. Included are 
Daudet’s La Drernierz Ciasse; Halévy’s Norraup; and 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le Trisor pu Vieux 


106 panes text. 


| 
Antoinette (Jean-Christophe) 

BY 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 


The sixth volume of the novel. It forms a complete 


unit in itself and its locale is Paris. Edited by Henry 
Warp Cuzrcu, Alleghany College, with the codperation 
of the author. 


Introduction, notes, and vocabulary 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ] 


Re 
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LE ROI DES MONTAGNES 
EDMOND ABOUT 


A fresh up-to-date edition of this delicious satire, drolly 


illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu- 


lary by Professors E. M. Grant and Louise Bourgoin, are 


devised to help facilitate the acquisition of the French 


language by means of a narrative of absorbing interest. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


DALLAS LONDON 


Two important additions REILLY’S MASTERS 
OF NINETEENTH - 
CENTURY PROSE 


Edited by Professor Reilly of 
Hunter College. Here are read- 
ings for intensive study, from 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Landor, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Newman, Froude, Ruskin, Arnold, Huxley, Pater, and 
Stevenson, as well as from the reviewers Jeffrey, Crocker, Gifford, Lock- 
hart, and Wilson. 


to our list of books for 
COLLEGES 


MOORE’S REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS 


Edited by Professor Moore of Indiana University. The authors represented 
are Bacon, Earle, Butler, Steele, Addison, Budgell, Pope, Johnson, Ches- 
terfield, Goldsmith, Temple, Lamb, Grahame, Carlyle, Pepys, Gilbert, 
White, De Créveceeur, Wilson, Hunt, Thoreau, Strunsky, Hazlitt, Steven- 
son, Macaulay, De Quincey, Arnold, Sherman, Green, Emerson, Newman, 
Babbitt, Defoe, and William Allen White. 


GINN AND COMPANY Boston New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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